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The Border Antiquities of England anid Scotland, comprising 
Specimens of the Architecture, Sculpture, and olher vestiges 


of former ages, from the earliest times to the union of the iu 0 
crowns ; accompanied with descriptive sketches, biograpiical 
remarks, and a brief history of the principal events that have 
scoured in this interesting part ‘of Great Britain. Part J, 
containing Six Enaravings, Morpeth Castle, Northumberland ; 
the Castle at Newcastle ; interior of the Chapel of Ditio ; 
ornamented door-way of Ditto; Entrance of Warkworth 
Castle, Northumberland, and West front of Jedburgh Abbey, > 
Roxburghshire. Ato. 10s. 6d. Large paper 16s. ‘Longman 
and Co, I312. 


ForTUNATELY for society the increasing taste for the arts 
seems destined to develope a knowledge ‘of antiquities. This 
taste will contribute to illustrate those impertant shades of 
character, or pourtray those passions which have had the 
greatest influence on civilization, and which still merit to be 
most seriously studied, in order to be more wisely directed. 
This ts blending the rational pleasures of true refinement with 
the science of social life; it is effecting the noblest purpose of 
human skill. Few works of art so fully embrace this most 
desirable object, as these “ Border Antiquities ;” the frst part 
of which is now hefore us. The “* Minstueisy of the Scottish 
No, 170, Fol. 42, August, 1812. 
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Border,” awakened publie feeling, excited attention, and pre- 
pared the way for the best efforts of the artist, and the graver 
reflections of the historian. The lessons of wisdom, which the 
ancient border feuds are so well calculated to convey, were 
rapidly gliding to oblivion, while the vestiges of art, monu- 
ments of valour, and even the records of former manners and 
customs, were sinking to irremediable decay. Even the songs, 
the martial or rustic melodies, ef other times, had ceased to be 
remembered ; the incredible miseries of incessant warfare, and 
the change of national animosity into provincial hatred, were 
tacitly considered as incapable of affording either instruction 
or amusement. It was deemed both wise and politic to place 
them in the vacuum of forgetfulness, as things connected solely 
with the dark ages, and capable of humiliating, not instructing, 
the present generation. Happily the period of such expe- 
diency has passed away; another and a better has arrived; the 
poet, the historian, the antiquary, and the artist, may now, 
with equal safety and advantage, explore their mysteries and 
display their peculiar features. It is now admitted that ancient 
manners may illustrate ancient laws, and that the song of the 
poet may unravel the obscure chronicles of cloistered literature. 
The military and festive sports of the baronial hall, the glories 
of chivalry. 


© And if aught else great barcs beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have-sung, 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 


All concur in enabling us to contrast the actual enjoyments and 
sufferings of the past and the present times. He must know 
little of man, and less of the world, who fears the effects of such 
comparisons. It would, however, be equally erroneous to in- 
fer the existence of unalloyed pleasure or unmixed pain in any 
age. ‘‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ;” wisdom 
consists rather in collecting those salutary suggestions and 
reflections which may improve the future, than in deciding 
positively on the abstract value and quantum of either past or 
present enjoyments. ‘The following extract, with which this 
work commences, will afford an instance how such scenes can 
at once exalt and purify the imagination. 


“ Morvetu Castite.—This ancient baronial edifice is now in 
tuins, its halls are desolate, and itsramparts are mouldering into dust ; 
its accompaniments of war have crumbled away beneath the wither- 
ing hand of time, and nothing scarcely remains but a few melancholy 
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vestiges, which faintly denote the martial structure which once frowned 
defiance upon the enemies of its lord, and once rung with the merri+ 
ment of his friends He whose mind is imbued with those feelings 

which the recoliection of past times is so apt to engender; he who 
remembers, with kindred emotion, the ages that are gone by, and all 
the circumstances by which they are endeared to an imagination but 
slightly tinctured with enthusiasm, cannot investigate, without a sigh, 
the fallen splendour of knightly and chivalrous periods, cannot retrace, 
without dejection, even thoug on ily in fancy, the era when all that 
romantic allusion which then belon: ged to the profession of arms, shed 
a sort cf elevated character upon it, and which, in modern times, it so 


- essentially wants. Connected with these feelings, is the melancholy 


sentiment with = we are naturally disposed to view the dilapidated 
editices which were the chosen scenes of #li those feats; and while 
the reader learns rate fate, he indulges in a generous regret, that ‘ the 
days of chivalry are gone.’ 

** The castle whose present and’ former condition we are now 
about tor cord, was distinguished in the feudal ages of our history, 
as the abode of warrivrs rude and unpolished, but dignified by y~ 
highest feelings of military and courtly honour. Little remains of i 
now, however, except an old gate-way, tower, and part of tin 
outward wall, which enclosed the area and interior buildings. Its 
local advantages are derived entirely from nature, being placed on a 
lofty eminence, about a quarter of a mile south of the town; its 
southern side is very steep, and washed by the river Wansbeck ; the 
northern side is secured by a deep valley. The tower formerly had 
angular turrets at the north and south-east corners, with a commupi- 
cation by an open gallery, which was supported by projecting corbels. 
There is no portcullis. It is built of squared stone; and there are staifs 
in it ascending to the top, whence there is a most delightful prospect, 
overlooking the town of Morpeth, and the banks of \Wansbeck, 
where large tracts of woodlands are beautifully disposed. The fort of 
the castle, which remains, seems to have been the gate-house. Near 
the tower, north-west of the gate, and about a hundred yards distant, 
there is a round mound of earth, on a natural mount, whose height is 
greatly increased by art. It appears to have been raised, not as an 
outwork or defence to the castle, vais he: assailants ; for it must have 
been easy to throw from thence, by engines, stones and missile wea- 
pons into the interior parts of the ps weet which would annoy the 
garrison. Perhaps, indeed, according to the modes practised in early 
times, this was cast up for an opposing fort and mafvotsin on some 
blockade. 

From the extent of the bounding walls, which are stl] ‘eft stand- 
ing, and from the traces of former buildings, this castle seems to have 
been, when entire, a cousiderable edifice, both for strength and for 
extent. It appears, likewise, that it was a place ef strength as late as 
the reign of King Charles 4 when it was occupied by the Scots army, 
who, according to a pamphiet printed in 1644, were criven from 
thence by the Marguis of Msthore; as also from the fortresses of 
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South Shields, Durham, Lumley castle, Blytherock, and other places 
near Sunderland. 

«© There is no record extant which mentions who was the founder 
of thiscastle. Early in the time of the Normans, the baronial seat of 
the Merleys was here; and, perhaps, they possessed a strong hold 
upon the very eminence where the present ruins stand. The tower 
was built by William Lord Greystock, who lived in the reign of 
Edward III. as appears by the extracts of that reign. He died at 
Branspeth, in the bishopric of Durham, inthe year 1358, the 32d 
Edward III. He likewise built the castle of Greystock. Surnames 
were derived from places, and that of Merley was probably derived 
from their fortress here. By the rolls of Henry V. the barony is 
called the Larony of Marlay, whence it may te inferred, that AJerley 
and Morpeth were places which originally were distinct from each 
other, the one denoting the hill, and the other the valley. After- 
wards, the distinctions merged in the general appellation of Morpeth. 

‘© Whatever claims, however, the tamily of the Merleys may have 
tobe considered as the founders of thts edifice, it is certain that its 
possession, as well as the estate, came into the family of Greystock, 
in whose issue it remained, till the male line failing, it was carried 
into the family of the Davies, about the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. by Elizabeth, baroness of Greystock, who married 
Thomas Lord Dacre of Gisland. It afterwards passed, about the time 
of Elizabeth, into the family of How:ri, by the marriage of Anne, 
one of the last co-heirs of George, the |a:t Lord Dacre, with William 
Howard, third son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. It still remains 
in his descendants, being now the property of the Right Honourable 
Frederick Earl of Carlisle, a nobleman distinguished no less for his 
private worth than. tor his public talents. 


From an expression of Leland, it may be perceived that the 
castle of Morpeth was entire in his time, as he observes “ it 
is well mayntayned.” ‘The view of this castle is large, and 
executed in a very superior manner ; it gyeatly surpasses any 
modern work of a similar kind, not merely in elegance but also 
in interest. ‘he next subject is the “ Castle at Newcastle,” 
of which there are three very curious and elegant engravings. 


« Tt is agreed by all writers who have described this venerable pile, 
that its antiquity is as remote as the period of the Norman conquest, 
(or, as ‘Thelwall would call it, acquisition ;) that period which is, 
adorned in our imagination, with all the splendour that chivalry and 
gallant enterprize bestow upon past events. Its founder was Robert 
Carthouse, son of William the Conqueror, and the era of its founda- 
tion 1080, on his return from his Scotch expedition ; whenee the 
town took the name of Newcastle, for, previously to that event, it 
was called Monkchester. Robert de Carthouse perceived the local 
advantages which combined to render such a structure beneficial ; as 
placed on the frontiers of the two countries, commandiag the course 
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of so fineariver, and admirably adapted for the assembling of levies 
in the event of any border irruption, it would be at once the protec- 
tion and ornament of the place. The tower, as built by Robert, was 
of great strength ; square, and surrounded by two walls. The height 
of the tower is eighty-two feet, the square on the outside 62 by 
54, the walls thirteen feet thick, and with galleries gained out of 
them. Within the tower there was a chapel, (of which a most in- 
teresting view is given;) but al] that was once the outward defence 
of this place is now defaced. The tower, however, still remains 
entire, and the corners of it project from the plane of the square, a 
mode of architecture much practised in Norman buildings. Its 
situation on a lofty eminence was admirably adapted to overawe and* 
command not only the town but the surrounding country. Its prin- 
cipal entrance was the south. ‘The area, enclosed by the wall, con- 
tained three acres and a rood. The castle belongs to the county of 
Northumberland, and forms no part of the liberties of Newcastle, or 
of its sheriffdom. 

‘* Of such importance was this castle considetéd in a rude and 
warlike age, when civilization was so tardy that the strong arm of 
government itself was too feeble to repress injuries and revolts, and in 
a country where predatory irruptions were constantly made by the 
neighbouring Scots, and that most of the surrounding baronies were 
willing to pay considerable sums towards its support, under the articles 
castleward and cornage.”’ 


In Newcastle, as in every other town in Britain, great im- 
provements are taking place; and we are happy to find that 
“* the castle is to be preserved from further dilapidations with 
the utmost care.” The highly-finished views of the “ ancient 
chapel,” and ‘* ornamented door-way,” here given, cannot 
fail to attract a number of visitors to Newcastle to inspect the 
originals more minutely, and to trace the style of architecture 
there adopted at such an early and determinate period, ‘The 
next subject is | 


Warkworth Castle, which stands on a lofty eminence adjoin- 
ing the south end of the town of Warkworth, whence there is a 
pleasing, though steep, approach to the castle. This access gives the 
fortress an august appearance ; its west side commands a view of the 
river Coquet, and justifies the observation of Grose, that nothing can 
be more magnificent and picturesque from whatever point it is viewed. 
Although when entire it was uot destitute of strength, yet its appear- 
ance does not excite the idea of one of those rugged fortresses, 
destined solely for war, whose gloomy towers suggest to the imagina- 
tion only dungeons, chains, and executions; but rather that of such 
an ancient hospitable mansion as 


«« Where throngs of knights, and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold.” 
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Or where, in the days of chivalry, the wandering knight or 
distressed princess, found honourable reception and entertain- 
ment, the holy palmer — for his wearied limbs, and the 
poor and helpless their daily bread. “ The castle stands on the 
crown of a rock, and is of an oblong figure; the great tower to 
the north, placed on the brink of the cliff, above the town, is 
of fine architecture, in chisel work, and of a singular figure, 
being octangular.. From the centre of four opposite sides, a 
turret projects of a semi-hexagonal form, and from the middle 
of the buiiding a very lofty exploratory turret arises. This part 
ef the castle owes its origin to the Percy’s, as is evident from 
the lion of Brabant, which is above the gate, and also from the 
arms which are di mperees over the whole building. The west- 
ern side is formed of various irregular towers and walling of 
different ages, extending along the brink of the cliff, whose foot 
is washed hy the, river Coque 't. On the south the ground gradu- 
ally asce nds to the elevation of the rocks, on which the western 
buildings are founded. The front of this side of the castle 
opens to a spacious plain, and on the same side are the ancient 
gate-way and chief entrance, (exhibited in the plate.) ‘The 
walls enclose an extensive area nearly square ; and, according 
to an ancient survey, the castle and moat contained 5 acres, 
17} perches of ground.” The views from the castle are so 
extensive and various, so picturesgue and beautiful, that they 
baffle description in words. Weod and-water, hill and dale, 
villages and plains, all combine to diversify and animate the 
surrounding scenery, 


*¢ Heavens! whit a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 
And glittering towers and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays!” 


The above extracts will enable the reader to judge of the 
literary entertainment he may expect in this elegant work, 
which is evidently composed with more vivacity and spirit than 
are usually to be found in such publications. It should seem 
as if the authors, inspired by the very popular writings of the 
poet, whose pat: onage the ** Border Antiquities ” must neces- 

sarily insure, had Lorrowed his pictorial fancy to aid the exqui- 
site graphic labours of Mr. Greig. In a word, we think we 
can trace the pen of Mr. Walter Scott himself in some of the 
verbal descriptions, and we have no hesitation in-saying, that 
the highly- finished and admirable engravings, which illustrate 
Ahem, are, in every respect, worthy such a popular writer. 


- 
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* The whole of the engravings will be executed by Mr. John 
Cinig from paintings made expressly for the Border Antiqui- 
ties, by Mr. G. Arnold, A. R. A. Mr. A. Nasmyth, Mr. L. 
Clennel and Mr, Rentor.” It is estimated that the work will 
not exceed four volumes, and “ one part, containing six or 
more highly-finished engravings, and two sheets of letter- -press,’ 
will be published every quarter. Of the intrinsic merit and 
beauty of the engravings, we regret that we can give the reader 
no adequate idea, except by saying, that they are very far 
superior to all similar works which have hitherto appeared in 
this country. . The last plate is the west front of Jedburgh 
Abbey, the only subject in this part which is familiar to the 
public ; and of all the numerous designs of this interesting 
piece of antiquity, the present, we think, so much superior as 
to have even an air of novelty. TYe subjects of the other 
plates are almost entirely original and unknown to the public. 
That they are curious and interesting to our national history, 
antiquities, and manners, will not be questioned ; that they will 
excite the attention of persons of taste inust be equally certain. 
Those, therefore, who live in the vicinity of ancient, but hither- 
to neglected, remains of antiquity, have now a propitious 
opportunity of introducing them to an acquaintance with the 
public, and, perhaps, of very considerably benefiting their 
estates or properties in their neigbourhood. In this case, 
private and public interest are the same, and it only requires 
the exercise of a little common sense to see the advantage of 
encouraging such undertakings as the present, which divert a 
little of the superfluous w ealth of the opulent merely to melio- 
rate the general state of the country, its agriculture, manufac-— 
tures, and commerce. 
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Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, a Romaunt; and other Poems. 
By Lord Byron. Third edition.  8vo. pp. 300. 12s. Mur- 
ray, London} Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and‘Cumming, Dub- 

lin. 1812. 
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Tuer pleasure which we derived from the perusal of Lord 
Byron’s former productions made us sit down with avidity to 
the pilgrimage of his favourite Childe. We cannot say, how- 
ever, that our expectations of gratification have been fulfilled. 
From the form and nature of this * Romaunt,” as it is whim- 
sically, and improperly, denominated, we were led to look for 
ull the characteristics of a regular poem. We were not a little 
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surprised, therefore, to find the piece destitute of plot- or even 
of plan, and its hero a personage not only wandering over the 
world, without any fixed object, but wholly unnecessary to for- 
ward any purpose of the poem; indeed, he appears to be no- 
thing but the dull, inanimate, instrument for conveying his 
poetical creator's sentiments to the public. Lord Byron avows 
the intent of this hero’s introduction to be the “ giving some 
connection to the piece ;” but we cannot, for the life of us, 
discover how the piece is more connected, by assigning the 
sentiments which it conveys to a fictitious personage, who takes 
no part in any of the scenes described, who achieves no deeds, 
and who, in short, has no one province to perform, than it 
would have been had Lord Byron spoken in his own person, 
and been the ‘ hero of his own tale.’ That the piece “ makes 
no pretensions to regularity ’’ is, indeed, a sufficient excuse 
for its irregularity, as, probably, it was the only reason for giv- 
ing it the absurd title which it bears. Still as it exhibits a 
formal appearance, is regularly divided into cantos, and is 
avowedly only a portion of a more extensive poem, to wave all 
pretensions to regularity is not sufficient to justify the total 
absence of plot and plan ;. and the absolute insignificance, and 
inanity, of the hero. A more appropriate title for the piece 
would be, “ Sketches of scenery in Portugal, Epirus, Acarna- 
nia, and Greece ;” for such, in fact, does the pocm exhibit, in 
two cantos, which are acknowledged to be experimental, and the 
success of which will determine whether the noble author will 
conduct his readers “ to the capital of the east, through Ionia 
and Phrygia.” Such being the case, we may expect soon to 
accompany him on a more extensive excursion. But “A 
Romaunt,” without interesting incidents, daring enterprizes, 
or heroic achievements ; and, above all, without a hero, en- 
dowed with a soul.and spirit, capable of great actions, and 
ardent to engage in them, *is a perfect anomaly in the annals of 
chivalry, or in the history of romance. Besides, there is an 
appearance of affectation in the use of the obsolete expressions 
«© Childe” and “ Romaunt,” displaying a puerility unworthy 
the manly mind of Lord Byron, and exceeded only by the 
childish remarks inserted in the preface to justify the, use of 
them. “ Childe,” forsooth! is more consonant with the 
stanza of Spenser, than child!!! Risum teneatis lectores ? 
We could not have conceived that the frame and structure of 
Lord Byron’s mind could have afforded admission to such 
childishness. ; 

It has been suggested to the noble lord that his fictitiqus 
personage may be mistaken for some real character, and he 
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takes, what appears to us, superfluous pains to prevent such an 
error of judgment; for we do not believe that such a charac- 
ter exists in human nature. We have, however, heard it in- 
sinuated, that his lordship, whether consciously or unconsei- 
ously, had drawn his own picture; but we cannot believe the 
fact, for it would grieve us to think, that one who can write so 
well, and who, on many subjects, can judge so correctly, shouid 
be the fractious, wayward, capricious, cheerless, morose, sullen, 
discontented, and unprincipled character, which “ Childe 
- Harold” exhibits. It would, indeed, be a libel to harbour the 
impious supposition. That such a child should never attain to 
manhood is devoutly to be wished. How the noble bard could 
have had the patience to pourtray this froward object of his 
own ¢ereation, or even how his mind could have engendered so 
monstrous a being, we profess ourselves unable to comprehend. 

Since, however, the ‘ Childe ”’ is offered to our adoption, it 
is our duty to examine him, at all points, to mark his defects, 
and: to assign our reasons for rejecting him. Fictitious or real, 
justice must have its course, and truth assert her empire. We 
object, then, tothe political prejudices, to the unpatriotic de- 
fects, and to the irreligious principles, of this bastard of the 
linagination. He arraigns wars, generally and indiscriminately, 
confounding the just with the unjust, the defensive with the 
otfensive, the preservative with the destructive, not with the 
judgment of a sage, but with the settled moroseness of a mis- 
anthrope ; victorics, though gained by courage exerted in the 
best of causes, excite only the sarcastic sneers of this querulous 
vagabond ; and the profession of a soldier, deemedhonourable by 
wise and good men, is the subject of his ridicule and contempt. 
In the exercise of his general malignity, this voluntary exile, 
and spontancous outcast, falls foul on-priests, nobles, dogmas, 
aud creeds; nor does even the fair sex escape the keen venom 
of his scandalous tongue. He grotvls and grumbles at the 
bounty of heaven, in allotting him the means of gratification 
for insatiate passion, and boundless sensuality. And, as if all 
this were not sufficient tu disgust any rational mind with the 
unnatural character, he is made to fly in the face of u1m who 
gave him beirg, to disclaim all obligation and respcnsibility, 
and to entertain the preposterous notion that he was, as it were, 
the author of his own existence! On reading the passages 
which conveyed these impressions to our mind, we paused ; 
unwilling to credit the evidence of ow senses; reluctant to 
admit the possibility, that a Christian writer should have repre- 
sented a fellow-being, co-heir with ourselves of eternal life, as 
forming to himself a system, so gloomy aud contracted, so 
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eheerless and so false. It is, indeed, a lamentable circum- 
stance, that.a writer, who possesses such talents.as Providence 
has conferred on Lerd Byron, should have devoted them to the 
delineation of a character so grossly defective, if not highly 
erimmal; and that he should have made him the vehicle of 
principles, or rather of opinions, radically vicious, and de- 
structive of the only solid grounds of happiness, either in this 
world, or in the next. Were it possible for us to admit the 
belief that Lord Byron had himself adopted the sentiments and 
the feelings which he has placed in the mouth and in the breast 
of his hero, we should earnestly conjure him to reflect deeply 
on their fatal cons@quences ; we should intreat him for his own 
sake, and for that of the younger part of the public, who are 
most likely to be misled by his sophistry, to change the course 
ef tis studies, and to direct his attention to those writers on 
sacred subjects, whose productions are best calculated to dispel 
ahe doubts of the sceptic, and to correct the errors of the 
infidel. Let him reflect, that sentiments like these relate not 
to insignificant or trifling objects; they affect every thing 
which is of consequence to man, either here or hereafter; they 
involve nothing Jess than his temporal happiness, and_ his 
eternal welfare. ‘They surely, then, form as interesting a sub- 
ject of research, as foreign countries, and foreign manners ; 
and the time which was employed in investigating the evils 
of Europe, and in explaining the beauties of Greece, would 
have been, at least, as beneficially devoted to the study of the 
truths of the Christian religion, and the grounds of those 
hopes and expectations which its followers are taught to 
cherish and to maintain. We are sorry to add, that there are 
too many passages, In the volume before us, w hich justify the 
belief which we are reluctant to admit, and which, conse- 
quently, render these admonitions, which are offered in perfect 
good will, appropriate and necessary. In the course of our 
snritures, we shall quote some of the passages on which our 
suspicions are founded. 

The hero is introduced to us, as a child, who took no delight 
in the ways of virtue, asa shameless w ight, “* Sore given to 
revel and ungodly glee,” and as finding pleasure in few 

earthly things, ‘* Save concubines and carnal company, 
and flaunting Wassailers of high and low degree.” It was 
natural enough that a wretch of this description, with the 
means of obtaining the full gratification of all his low sensual 
desires, should soon feel “ the fulness of satiety ;” and this 
feeling made him loathe his native land, and resolve to roam 


abroad. : 
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** For he through sin’s long Jabyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss 3 
Had sigh’d to many, though he lov'd but one, 
And that lov'd one, alas! could ne‘erbe his. 
Oh, happy she! to scape from him, whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 
W ho soon had left her charms for ve lgar bliss, 
And spail'd her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign’d to taste.” 


Indeed, he was so satiated with pleasure, that, we are told, 
he would have changed the scene even for the infernal 
regions, for which he appears to h: we bee a very congenial 
inmate. It is insinuated that, amidst this revelry, he had 
some recent grief which preyed upon his heart, and rendered 
him miserable. He was beloved by no oge, and so far he 
met with his deserts. We should have thought that, in the 
disposition and nature of the man, an adequate reason might 
be discovered for the aversion of the other sex, without having 
recourse to any bad qualities of their own; but the author, 
who probably has experienced some disappointment himselt, 
embraces. every opportunity of venting his spleen upon 
woman, 


«* But pomp and power alone are woman's care, 


And where these are, light Eros finds a feere ; 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs might despair.” 


On quitting his native land, and the scene of his wicked 
atchievements, Harold bade no adieu to his mother or sister ; 
but we are bid to believe, that this omission proceeded, not 
from indifference or disrespect, but from excess of sensibility. 
Man, we know, is an animal full of contradictions, but, we 
must confess, it astonished us not a little to find such a quality 
as this assigned to such a sullen misanthrope as Harold. 
As the vessel, on which he has embarked, quits the coast, 
the child utters a mournful ditty, for no other reason that we 
can discover, than because the bard had read * Lord Max- 
well’s Good Night, in the Border Minstrelsy, edited by Mr. 
Scott; which the said Mr. Scott, indeed, affirms to bea 
** beautiful Ballad,’ but in which, unfortunately, we car 
discern no beauty at all, for the want, probably, of a Scottish 
ear. Passing over, therefore, the Good Night of. Childe. - 
Harold, we accompany him to Lisbon. As he ascends the 
Tagus, he views with delight the beautiful scenery which 
borders its banks, and expatiates on their charms with a degree 
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of enthusiasm, such, as we should suppose, a childe of /ns 
disposition, satiated and disgusted with earthly enjoyments, 
would be the last to feel. But consistency is no necessary 
imgredient, it seems, in the character of a poetical hero. Stray- 
ing over the mountains of Cintra, the concentian signed at 
that place recurs to the recollection of Harold, who thus 
characterises it: 


** Behold the hall where chiefs were late conven'd ! 
Ob! dome displeasing unto British eye ! 
With diadem hight foolscap, lo! a fiend, 
A little fiend that scoffs incessantly, 
There sits in parchment robe array’d, and by 
His side is hung, a seal and sable scroll, 
Where blazon’d glare names Known to chivalry, 
And sundry signatures adorn the roll, 
Whereat the Urchin points, and laughs with all his sou! 


«© Convention is the dwarfish demon styId, 

That foiled the knights in Marialva’s dome ; 

Of brains (if brains they had) he them Beguil’d, 

And turned a nation’s shallow joy to gloom: 

Here folly dash’d to earth the victor’s plume, 
‘And policy had gained what arms had lost ; 

For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! 

Woe to the conquering, not the conquer'd host, 
Since baffied trinmph droops on Lusitania’s coast 


“ And ever since that martial Synod met, 
Britannia sickens, Cintra! at thy name ; 
And folks in office, at the mention fret, 
And fain would blush, if L/ush they could, for shame. 
How wil) posterity the deed proclaim ! 
Will not our ewn, and fellow-nations sneer, 
‘Fo view these champions cheated of their fame, 
By foes in fight o’erthrown, yet victors here, 
Where scorn her finger points through many a coming year 2” 


went 





/ 


In a note, we are told: “ The Conveution of Cintra was 
signed in the palace of the Marchese Mariulva. ‘The late 
exploits of Lord Wellington have effaced the follies of Cintra. 
He has, indeed, done wonders; he has perhaps changed the 
character of a nation; reconeiled rirul superstitions, and 
baffled an enemy who never retreated before his predecessors.” 

The loose sneers, and sarcastic remarks, which an author, 
who suffers no restraint from principle, may introduce in the 
course of # poetical narrative, where they appear to be merely 
meitental, are calculated to do more mischief, because the 
ordinary reader is not on his guard against them; than 
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laboured treatises, composed for the avowed purpose of 
attacking the settled order of things in any state or govern- 
ment. They ought, for this reason, never to escape the notice 
of the critic, nor the reprobation of the public. ‘The sneer 
at official characters, in the last stanza, is contemptible, and 
unworthy such a writer as Lord Byron, who must know the 
falsehood of it; and who cannot harbour the monstrous idea, 
that mea who are enlisted in the service of the state, are less 
virtuous or jess honest, than their fellow-creatures. ‘The pre- 
sumption is, that they have been selected for their worth and 
merit; and, therefore, to excite the public odiam against 
them, without an attempt to specify any instance of delin- 
quency, is to commit an act of gross injustice, and te indulge 
calumny atthe expence of truth. But what does his lord- 
ship mean by designating the Papal ard the Protestant reli- 
gions, as rival superstitions ? That the primitive Charch was 
disfigured by the superstitions introduced into it, for worldly 

purposes, by the Popes, we are very well aware, and, saleigegily 
for Christianity, these superstitions still maintain their pre- 
dominance in various parts of Europe. But, on what autheo- 
rity, or on what grounds, does this young peer presume to 
prefer the same charge against that reformed church which 
first exposed and abolished the superstitious practices which 
diseraced the church of Rome, as far as her power or dufluence 
extended, and which framed her creed and her discipline on 
the pure model of the Apostolic age? If religion and super- 
stition, indeed, be synonimous terms, in his lordship’s spiritual 
vocalsulary, let him boldly prociaim the fact, and there will be 
no need of our cautions to the British public, against the pot- 

son which he seatters around him; but let him 1ot, insidiously, 
and by a side-wind, as it were, labour to fix a stigma on the . 
purest branch of the Church of Christ, now existing in Chris- 
tendom. If his hero so “ learned te moralize” if “ medita- 
zion fixed on him” to no better purpose, he might as well 
have remained at home, or, at least, have kept his moralits 
and the fruits of his reasoning to himself ; his excuse, how- 
ever, is athand. “ But as he gaz’d on truth his aching eyes 
grew dim.” ‘The ancient palace and convent of Mafra are the 
next objects which attract the notice of the Childe, all impa- 
tient to be gone. 


“ Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay 

Where dwelt of yore the Lusian’s luckless queen;, 
And Church and Court did mingle their array, 
And mass and revel were alternate seen : 
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Lordlings and freres, ill-sorted fry I ween! 

But here the Babyloniaa whore hath built 

A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 
Ti.at men forget the blood that she hath spilt, 

And bow the knee to pomp that loves to varnish guilt.” 


Proceeding onwards, the moody traveller enters Spain, and 
invokes her sons in animated strains; but, in depicting the 
battle, with much of the true spirit of poetry, the bard seems 
determined, that the delight which his genius is able to im- 
part shall be marred by the unseasonable intrusion of his 
offensive sentiments. We shall extract the passage, which, 
we are persuaded, will alike gratify our readers by the beau- 
-ties which it exhibits, and disgust them by the defects 
which it betrays. 


“« Awake, ye sons of Spain ! awake ! advance ! 
Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 
But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 
Nor shakes ier crimson plumage in the skjes : 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 
And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s roar, 
In every peal she calls—*‘ Awake! arise ! 
Say, is her vaice more fecble than of yore, 
When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore ?” 


“Hark! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ! 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote, 
Nor sav'd your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves ?—the fire of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high ;—from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulph’ry siroc, 

Red Battle stainps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 


‘‘ Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon, 
Flashing afar,—and at his iron feet 
Jestraction cowers to mark what deeds are done ; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 


“« By heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother, there) 
Their rival scarfs of misx’d embroidery, 


Their various arms that glitter in the air! 
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What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair, 
And guash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey! 

All join the chace, but few the triumph share : 

The grave shall beat the chiefest prize away, 

And Havoc scarce for joy can number their artay. 


** Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice, 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the victim, and the ford ally 

That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 

Are met, as if at home they could not die, 

To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 


“€ There shall they rot—ambition’s honour'd fools ! 
Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain sophistry ! in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With buman hearts—to what ?—a dream alone. 
Can despots compass ought that hails their sway ? 
Or cal! with truth one span of earth their own, 
Save that in which at last they crumble bone by bone ? 


“* Oh, Albuera! glorious field cf grief! 
As o'er thy plain the pilgrim prick’d his steed, 

Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 

A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed ! 
Peace to the perish’ di! may the warrior’s meed 

And tears of triumph their reward prolong! 

Till others fall, where other chieftains lead, 


Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng ; 


And shine zz worthless lays, the theme of transient song. 


“« Enough of battle’s minions ! let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame. 
Fame that will scarce re-animate their clay, 

Thongh thousands fall to deck some single name. 

In sooth ’twere sad to thwart their noble aim, 

Who strike, blest hirelings ! for their country’s good, 
And die, that living might have prov'd her shame ; 
Perish'd, perchance, in some domestic feud, 

Or in a narrower sphere wild rapine’s path pursued,” 


The indiscriminate abuse lavished on the troops, wi 
any distinction as to the cause which they are respectiy: a en- 
gaged to support, and which, it is natural to imagine, would 
weigh much with a real moralist: the sneer at the Byitish: 
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their alleged promptitude to fight for all, accompanied by the 
rash assertion, that they always fight in vain; an assertion 
helied by almost every page of their military annals ; the das- 
tardly notion, that they had better die at home; the sarcastic 
reflection on their. folly ; the laugh at honour, more becoming a 
Falstaff, than a British peer, with whom honour should be as 
sacred as an oath; the scandalous invective in the last stanza, 
branding a whole army as an unprincipled banditti, who 
would have been hanged as thieves at home, if they had not 
died as * ambition’s honour’d fools” abroad; and the no less 
scandalous insinuation, that all soldiers are the mere touls of 
- despotism, exhibit, at once, such a defect of patriotism, such 
a looseness of principle, and sucha wanton licentiousness of 
censure, as it Is difficult to characterize, and still more difficult 
to account for. As the malicious jargon of a misanthrepe it 
may, possibly, be in character ; but as the deliberate reflection 
of a noble English mind, it staggers credibility, for it resembles 
the rant of democracy in its wildest form. 

Harold proceeds through Seville to Cadiz; descants, with 
much warmth, and with more nature, than is generally visible in 
his effusions, on the beauties of the Spanish damsels, who, in. 
his eve, far exceed the celebrated maids of ancient Greece. 


The ‘heroine of Saragossa comes in for her share of praise, and 
is eulogized in strains not unworthy of her; and a higher com- 
pliment we cannot pay them. He then takes leave of Cadiz 
and of Spain. 


«* Adieu, fair Cadiz ! yea, a long adieu! 
Who may forget how long thy wails have stood ? 
When all were changing thou alcne wert trae, 
First to be free, and last to be subdu'd : 
And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude, 
Some native blood was seen thy streets to die ; 
A traitor only fell beneath the feud : 
Here all were noble, save nobility ; 
None hugg’d a conqueror’s chain, save fallen chivalry ! 


«« Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate! 
They fight for freedom who were never free ; 
A kingless people for a nerveless state, 
Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slaves of treachery. 
Fond of a land which gave them nought but life, 
Pride points the path that leads to liberty ; 
Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 


War, war, is still the cry, ‘ War even to the knife * 
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The opening of the second canto presents us with Harold 
at Athens, in the act of mourning o’er her ruins, and apostro- 
phising the goddess of wisdom, who did never yet, as he 
assures us, (and we are almost tempted to credit the assertion,) 
‘* one martial song inspire.” ‘The misanthrope, who seems to 
have more feeling for ancient than for modern heroes---for 
Grecian, than for Christian British statesmen---for Pagan, than 
for Christian worthies, here becomes enthusiastic; but, as is 
mostly the case with enthusiasts, reasons most absurdly, and 
draws most illogical, as well as irreverent, conclusions. 
Contemplating the Pagan Divinities of old, now involved in 
the same rvin with their weak idolators, he gravely, and very 
wisely, in his own opinion, moralizeth thus--- 


‘* religions take their turn : 
’Twas Jove’s,—’tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn, 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; 
Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built on reeds.” 


The creed of the Christian is here put on a footing with the 
dogmas of Jupiter and of Mahomet; man _is affirmed to be the 
“ child of doubt and death;” and, to whatever religion he be- 
longs, we are assured, his ‘* hope is built on reeds.” We, thank 
heaven, have not so learned the creed of the Christian Church; 
we have been taught to believe that man, when admitted a 
member of that church, becomes the chiid of God, and hew to 
mmmortality ; and that his hope is not built either on reeds or on 
sand; but on a rock, namely, Jesus Curisr. This, perhaps, 
may be deemed superstition by that crude abortion of a poet’s 
brain, Childe Harold; but to a plain Christian, it is evidently 
wisdom and knowledge ; that solid wisdom which teaches a 
man to know himself, a lesson, the importance of which ‘even 
his favourite heathens acknowledged ; and that profitable know- 
ledge which surpasset! all human learning, because it leadeth 
to salvation. We hope we have not misunderstood the au- 
thor; we have taken some pains to understand him ; and, sure 
we are, we do not mean to misrepresent bim. Had these lines 
exhited a solitary instance of irreligion or scepticism, we 
should have been rather disposed to ascribe them to haste of 
composition, than to receive them as the fruits of deliberate 
reflection. But unfortunately this is not the case. Similar 
notions are promulgated in various parts of this volume. In 
the very next stanza, the same idea is pursued. 

‘* Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 


Is’t not enough, unhappy thing! to know 
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Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know’st not, seek’st not, to what rezion, so 
On earth no more, but ming]’d with the skies ? 
Still wilt thou dream of future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh your dust before it flies ; 

That little dust saith more than thousand homilies.” 


Here, if we can at all understand the author, man is re- 
proved for fixing his thoughts on futurity, and his belief in a 
future state is arraigned as unwise, and ridiculed as untenable ; 
and he is referred.to the dust that flies, as an emblem of the 
fate reserved for himself, and as a proof that he, when dead, 
will be dissipated, like those particles of dust, to live and feel no 
more! If this do not amount to a complete dental of. the 
immortality of the soul, and all which the scriptures teach us of 
the future destination of man, we know not what meaning to 
affix to it; but how can we doubt, when we read in stanzas 
connected with the same subject, such sentiments as these— 
** All that we know is, nothing can be known.” Has God, 
then, revealed nothing to us? Do we not know that Christ 
died for our sins, and that, in his resurrection, we have an 
assurance of our own ; a nd, in his promises, the certainty of a 
future state of rewards and punishments ? How, then, can we 
listen to such advice as this, 


‘ Pursue what chance or fate proc claimeth best ; 

ME das wafts us on fhe shores of Acheron ; 
There no forced banquet ciaims the sated guest, 
But silence spreads the couch of ever-we'come rest.” 


A Christian, instead of taking chance or fate for his iC e 
would deem it not only safest, but the only safe conduct, 
make the commandments of his God the rele of his wee iS 
through life. Arid, however consolatory it miay be to some 
minds to suppose that nothing but eternal rest is to be found 
after death, it would be more consistent with wisdom, and with 
self-interest, indeed, so to act, as if there might be punishmenis 

,as well as rewards in another wart. The author, indeed, 
seems to admit the possibility of such a thing, however reluc- 
tant he may be to believe it 

—‘‘ 7/, as holiest men have deemed, there be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore ;” 


then he thinks it would be delightful to converse with the sages 
of past.times; and to meet the woman whom he had loved; 
and this last consideration seems to have so far weight with 
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him, as to make him willing to deceive himself into a belief of 
a future state. 

“€ Well—I will dream that we may meet again, 


And woo the vision to my aching breast.” 


When musing further on the ruins of Greece, and on its 
former magnificence, he again bursts out into the following 


rhapsody : 





** and shall man repine, 

That his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke ? 
Cease, fool! the fate of Gods may weil be thine, 
Wouldst thou survive the marble or the oak 2” 


Nor is this train of thinking confined to the misanthropic 
hero of his most laboured poem; it is observable in his lighter 
pieces ; for instance, 


** Ay, but to die, and go,” alas! 
Where all have gone and all must go! 

To le the nothing that I was, 

Ever born to life and living woe !” 


‘© Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to te.” 

We are ready to acknowledge that there is, in all these pas- 
sages, no absolute and decisive renunciation of the Christian doc- 
trine of a future state; but, taken either together or separaiely, 
they cannot, we think, bear any other construction than that 
which we have assigned tothem. Happy, however, should we 
be, to hear such a satisfactory explanation from the author, as 
to convince us that, however unguarded he may have been in 
his expressions, we have been mistaken in our conclusions. 

Among the minor defects of this composition. we have 
noticed his unmanly abuse of the fair sex, of which we before 
exhibited one slight proof; the following lines are farther 
illustrative of his sentiments on this subject: 


«* Not much he kens, I ween, of.woman’s breast, 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 

What careth she for hearts when once possess'd ? 

Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes ; 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes : 

Disguise ev'n tenderness, if thou art wise ; 

Brisk confidence still best with woman copes ; 
Piqueh er and soothe in turn, soon passion crowns thy hopes. 
Aa2 
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« "Tis an old lesson ; time approves it true, 
And those who know it best, deplore it most, 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost ; 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost, 
These are thy fruits, successtul passion, these !"’ 


These sentiments are certainly the fruits of a depraved mind ; 
the licentious reveries of an old debauchee, who knows only 
the worst part of the sex, and who is alike unworthy to gain, 
and unable to appreciate, the affections of a virtuous woman. 
We turn, from these disgusting objects, to the more pleasing 
task of selecting some passages, of which we can speak in 
terms of praise. The following is a natural description of what 
every traveller must have experienced on the ocean. 





‘¢ He that hath sailed upon the dark blue sea, 
Has viewed, at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strands, retiring to the sight, 
The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailor wearing bravely now, 

So gaily cur] the waves before each dashing prow. 





«*« And, Oh! the little warlike world within! 
The wel]l-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are manned on high ; 
Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering cry ! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides, 
Or school-boy midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 

And well the docile crew the skilful urchin guides.” 





The following stanzas, which remind us of the school-boy’s 
thesis, Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus, display a beautiful 
definition of solitude. 


“< To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely, been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain al] unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
‘This is not solitude, ’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and see her stores unroll'd, 
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“«* But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock, of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued ; 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude.” 


The four concluding stanzas of the second canto, display 
much beauty and feeling ; they bespeak a wounded heart, anda 
mind labouring under severe ‘affliction. We could have wish- 
ed, however, that, interesting as they are, they had claimed 
additional interest, from something expressive of religious 
hope. ‘The following lines, says an amiable female correspon- 
dent, would have formed no inappropriate conclusion, for, 
though they could not have done credit to the taste and genius 
of the noble author, they would have done no discredit to his 
principles. , 


«¢ Though reft of all the tender soul holds ie 
Though stamped on youth's fair brow the lines of age ; 
Though thy torn feelings oft’ renew the tear, 
And vain the soothing notes of pitying sage ; 
Behold ! arising in the East a star 
Whose brightness well may pierce the deepest gloom ; 
O ! bless its rays—O ! hail them from afar ! 
For lo! they shine on realms beyond the tomb. 


They shew us joys above this mournful scene, 
They point to peace, and hope, and heavenly love ; 
Thy lov'd and lovely one in smiles serene, 
Awaits thy transit to those realms above ; 
Then peace, fond soul !—God's peace, thy heart shall prove !” 
We have already pointed out the defects in this poem; its 
want of plan ; of incident ; and of moral. A strange, wretched 
character is selected for the hero, contaminated with every vice, 
and brought forward for no apparent purpose, but that of utter- - 
ing sentiments, and reflections, equally disgraceful to his heart 
and understanding. How far the sequel of his excursions, for 
adventures, he has had none, will make amends for this defici- 
ency, we cannot say; but, assuredly, taking this poem as a 
whole, it is highly cbjectionable ; ; and it is, indeed, the only 
poem we know, "wh ere a hero is inivoduced, in whith that hero 
has nothing to do, and in which the piece would go on just as 
well, if his name was never mentioned in the course of it. 
The poetry, exhibits strong marks of genius, and has impressed 
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us with a conviction of the author’s ability to compose an epic - 
poem, free from defects, if he chuse to direct his attention to 
it, and to subject his mind to a discipline of which it appears 
tous to stand much in need. We have no objection to the 
stanza which he has chosen;-but we see no reason for imita- 
ting any part of the language of Spencer, because his metre has 
been adopted. In our mind, “the introduction of old and obsolete 
terms is as little credit: ible to the auther’s taste, as it is recon- 
cile ale to common sense; and to our ears it is highly ofiensive. 
Though generally the dignity of the style is preserved, yet in 
some few instances, the author’s solicitude to observe stunplicity 
has betrayed him into ludicrous puerility, Exempli gratia. 


** The seventh day this ; the jubilee of man. 
London ! right well thou knows’t the day of pray’r ; 
Then thy spruce citizen, wash'd artizan, 
And smug apprentice, gulp their wopkly air: 
Tay coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair, 
And humbiest gig through sundry suburbs whirl, 
To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow, make repair ; 
Till the tir'd jade the wheel forgets to burl, 
Provoking curious gibe from each pedestrian charl.” 


“© Good morrow, my ¥. orthy masters and mistresses all; and 
a merry Christmas to you.” How can Lord Byron stoop to 
conquer the Bellman? ‘The notes to this poem contain some 
curious anecdotes, and interesting remarks. In the following 
paper, a little usciul, ane apparently necessary information is 
communicated to Miss Owenson. 

** Before | say any thing about a city of which every body, 
traveller or not, has tuought it necessary to say something, 
I will request Miss Owenscn, when she next borrows an Athe- 
nian heroine for her four volumes, to have the goodness to 
marry her to somebody more of a gentleman than a * Disdar 
Aga,” (who by ‘he bye is not an Aga) the most impolite af petty 
oflicers, the greatest patron of larceny Athens ever saw (except 
Lord E. ) and the unworthy occupant of the eropolis, on a 
handsome annual stipend of 150 piastres (eight pounds ster- 
ling,) out of which he has only to pay his gartison, the most 
ill-regulated corps in the ill-regulated Ottoman empire. I 
speak it tenderly, seeing I was once the cause of “ Ida of 
Athens,” nearly suffering the bastinado ; and because the said 
“ Disdar” is a turbulent husband, and beats his wife, so that I 
exnort 2nd beseech Miss Owenson to sue for a separate mainte- 
nance in behalf of © Ida.” Having premised thus much, ona 
matter of such import to the readers of romances, f may now 
leave Ida to mention her birth-place.” 
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This is a most unfortunate exposure for the writers as wellas 
the readers of ecimeminita ar ry somewhat ungallant to the lady 
parucularly specified. We hope, however, it will have - the 
salutary citect of Inducing em. tle authors to limit their efforts 
a compastion to sunjects within the sphere of their understand- 
ing ; and of deterring them from assuming the mask of know- 
leige for the concealment of ignorance. The reflection on 
Lord tein, which is pursued in a pr nee sgcee: paper, for 
securing to his own country soure of those curiosities with 
which Greece suil abounds, and which the French government 
had attempted to monopolize, is much too severe for the occa- 
sion, and too sdicauhiaies te tobe just. His Lordship remarks, 
in one of the papers subjoined to his notes, incidentally, and 
pertiy, that the — under a less bigotted government, 
may probably one day refease their Catholic brethren :” 
ater the perasal of C hid Harold we have no hesitation in 
Fououncing this young peer to be a most incompetent judge 
| ay niatter cadacinl with religion. His sneers at creeds, 
indeed, of every description, disqu: ality him for the task. ‘The 
insinuacion, that the Catholics in this country are enslaved, is 
whoily croundless, as he must know that they enjoy religious 
toleration to the fullest extent; and it is to be presumed that he 
does not wish to introduce in his native country, that supersti- 
tion which he so strongly censures in Portugal. He returns to 
this subject again in another paper, and mentions it in terms 
which deserve the severest castigation, as they betray the 
most intolerable presumption, and the most flagrant coatempt 
of truth. After censuring the conduct of the Turks to the 
Greeks, and comparing it with the conduct of the British 
government to the Lrish Papists, he flippantly asks, ** And shall 
we then emancipate our Irish Helots ? Mahomet forbid! we 
should then be bad Mussulmans, and worse Christians; at 
owns we unite the best of both, jesuitical faith, and some- 
thing not much inferior to Turkish toleration.” This is precisel 
such lan; cuage as we-should expect from the mouth of Childe 
Harold; but we shall not suffer this discontented youth, with 
his unsettled principles, and wayward mind, to libel our country, 
and to falsify her deeds, with impunity. The treatment which 
the Fapists of Irel: mn 1d have experienced from the Gritish govern- 
ment, has been such as nothing but the purest spirit of tolera- 
tion could have produced, aud such as those Papists themselves 
have, on former occasions, “acknow ledged in terms of the 
warmest gratitude. His compzarison-is as unjust as his state- 
ment Is incorrect, for, we are sorry to say that the Papists of 
Jrejand bear a much. stronger resemblance to the j janissaries of 
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Turkey, than to the Helots of Greece. We cannot suspect 
him of understanding the Catholic Question, for it is evident 
that either he has ‘paid little attention to religious subjects, 
or that his attention has been productive of very little effect. 
We shall not allow him, therefore, to speak dogmatically on 
such a topic, and to revile, without measure, without reason, 
and without decency, all these who, having deeply studied 
the subject, and being fully sensible of its extreme importance, 
happen to entertain a different opinion upon it from himself. 
The caution which he has so properly given to the writers of 
Romances, may, with equal propriety, be extended to his 
cwn observations on matters appertaining to religion. Ne 
sutor ultra crepilam. 

Having thus given our Speen, with that freedom which 
the occasion particularly required, and which has been rendered 
unnecessary by the wary liberality of contemporary critics ; we 
now, with pleasure, exhibit a favourable specimen of Lord 
Byron’s literary attainments, and critical judgment on classical 
subjects, by extracting a paper, dated from Athens, with which 
we shall close our notice of his present production, without 
further comment. 


«© Athens, Franciscan Convent, March 17,1811. 
** T must have some talk with this learned Theban.” 


“‘Some time after my return from Constantinople to this city, 
I received the XXXIst number of the Edinburgh Review, as a great 
favour, and certainly at this distance, an acceptable one, from the 
captain of an English frigate off Salamis. In that number, Article 3, 
containing the review of a French translation of Strabo, there are 
introduced some remarks on the modern Greeks and their literature, 
with a short account of Coray, a co-translator in the French Version, 
On those remarks I mean to ground a few observations, and the spot 
where I now write, will, I hope, be sufficient excuse for introduc- 
ing them in a work in some degree connected with the subject. 
Coray, the most celebrated of living Greeks, at least among the 
Franks, was born in Scio, (in the Review Smyrna is stated, I have 
reason to think, incorrectly). and, besides the translation of Buccaria 
and other works mentioned by the Reviewer, has published a lexicon 
in Romaic and French, if I may trust the assurance of some Danish 
travellers lately arrived from Paris; but the latest we have seen here 
in French and Greek, is that of Gregory Zolikogloon.* Coray has 
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* “‘ T have in my possession an excellent Lexicon, 
which I received in exchange froin 8. G , Esq. for a small gem ; 
my Antiquarian friends have never forgotten it, or forgiven me.” 
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recently been involved in an unpleasant controversy with M. Gail,* 
a Parisian commentator and editor of some translations from the 
Greek poets, in consequence of the institute having awarded him the 
prize for his version of Hippocrates, ‘* Meg: idaérwy,” &c. to the 
disparagement, and, consequently, displeasure of the said Gail. To 
his exertions literary and patriotic, great praise is undoubtedly due, 
but a part of that praise ought not to be withheld from the two 
brothers, Zosimado (merchants settled in Leghorn) who sent him 
to Paris, and maintained him, for the express purpose of elucidating 
the ancient, and adding to the modern researches of his countrymen. 
Coray, however, is not considered by his countrymen equal to some 
who lived in the two last centuries ; more particularly Dorotheus 
of Mitylene, whose Hellenic writings are so much esteemed by the 
Greeks, that Miletius terms him, *‘ Méra woo Ounvdidny nas EevoPuvtx 
aecla “EAAnwy.”” P. 24, Ecclesiastical Histery, Vol. IV. 

** Panagiotes Kodrikas, the translator of Fontenelle, and Kama- 
rases, who translated Ocellus Lucanus on the Universe into French, 
Christedoulous, and more particularly Psalida, whom 1] have con- 
versed with in Joannina, are also in high repute among their literati. 
The last-mentioned has published in Romaic and Latin .a work on 
‘ True Happiness,’ dedicated to Catherine II. But Polyzois, who is 
stated by the reviewer to be the only modern except Coray, who has 
distinguished himself by a Knowledge of Hellenic, if he be the Poly- 
zois Lampanitziotes of Yanina, who has pubiished a number of edi- 
tions in Romaic, was neither more nor less than an itinerant vender 
of books; with the contents of which he had no concern beyond his 
name on the title-page, placed there to secure his property in the 
publication ; and he was, moreover, a man utterly destitute of scho- 
lastic acquirements. As the name, however, is not uncommon, some 
other Polyzois may have edited the epistles of Aristzenetus.”’ 

‘« Tt is to be regretted that the system of continental blockade has 
closed the few channels through which the Greeks received their pub- 
lications, particularly Venice and Trieste. Even the common gram- 
mars for children are become too dear for the lower orders. Amongst 
their original works the geography of Meletius, archbishop of Athens, 
and a multitude of theological quartos, and poetical pamphlets are to 
be met with: their grammars and Jexicons of two, three, and four 
languages, are numerous and excellent. ‘Their poetry is in rhyme. 
The most singular piece I have lately seen is a satire in dialogue be- 











* “In Gail’s pamphlet against Coray, he talks of ‘* throwing the 
insolent Hellensite out of the windows.” On this, a French critic 
exclaims, ‘* Ab, my God! thraw/an Hellensite out of the window ! 
what sacrilege!” It certainly would be a serious business for those 
authors who dwell in the attics; but I have quoted the passage 
merely to prove the similarity of style among the controversialists 
of all polished countries ; London or Edinburgh could hardly paralle! 
this Parisian ebullition.” 
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tween a Russian, English, and French traveller, and the Waywode 
of Wallachia (or B.ackbey, as they term him), an archbisbop, a 
merchant, and Cogia Bachi (or primate), in succession ; to all of 
whom under the Turks the writer nk: ebre their present degeneracy. 
Their songs are sometimes pretty and pat! hetic, but-their tunes gene- 
rally an pleasing to the ear of a Frank: the best is the famous 
© Aevle waices cay “RAASyey,’ by the unfortunate Riga. But from a cata- 
logue of more than Sixt ty authors, now before me, only fitteen can be 
found who ha ve touched on any theme except theology. 

“ fam esitusied with a commission by a Greek of Athens, named 
Merbanetesiri' to make arrangements, if possible, for printing in 
Londen a translation of Barthelemi’s Anacharsis into Romaic, as be 
has no other opportanity, unless he dispatches the MS. tu Vienna by 
the i lack Sea and Danube. 

‘* The reviewer mentions a school established at Hecotanesi, and 
suppressed at the instigation of Sebastiani : he means Cidonies, or, 
in Turkish. Haival ; a town on the continent, where that institetion 
for a hundred students and three professors, still exists. It is true 
that this establishment was disturbed by the Porte, under the ridi- 
culous pretext that the Greeks were constructing a fortress instead of 
acollege; but, on investigation, and the paymeut of some purses to 
the Divan, it has been permitted to continue. The principal profes- 
sor, named Veniamin, (i. e. Benjamin), is stated to be a man of 
talent, but a free-thinker. He was born in Lesbos, studied in !taly, 
and is master of Hellenic, Latin, and some Frank languages; besides 
a smattering of the sciences. 

ve Though it is not my intention to enter further on this topic, than 
may alivde to the article in question, I cannot buat observe that the 
reviewer's lamentation over ‘the fall of the Greeks appears singular, 
wher he closes it with these words ; ‘ the change is to be aitriluted to 
their misfortunes, rather than to any ‘* physical degradation.”’ It 
may be true that the Greeks are net physically degenerated, and that 
Constantinople contained on the day when it changed masters, as many 
men of six feet and upwards, as in the hour of prosperity ; bat an- 
cient history and modern politics instruct us that something more than 
physical perfection is necessary to preserve a state in vigour and inde- 
pendence ; and the Greeks, in particular, are a melancholy example 
of the near connection between moral degradation and national 
decay. 

«« The reviewer mentions a plan, ‘ we Lelieve,’ by Potemkin, for the 
purification of the Romaic, and I have endeavoured in vain (o procure 
any tidings or traces of its existence. There was an academy in St. 
Petersburgh for the Greeks; but it was suppressed by Paul, and bas 
not been revived by his successor. 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only bea slip of the pen, 
in p. 58. No. 31, of the Edinbargh Review, where these words 
occur ;—* we are told that when the capital of the East yielded to 
Solyman’—it may be presumed that this last word will, in a future 
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edition, be alterbd to Mahomet II.* The ‘ ladivs of Constantinople’ 
it seems. at that portod, spoke a dialeet, £ which would not bave dis- 
graced the fips of an Athenian.’ 1 do not know how that inigbt be, 
but am sorry to say the ladies in general, and tbe Athenians in parti- 
cular, sre much al-ered ; being far from choice either in their dialect 
or expressions, as the whole aitic race are barbarous to a proverb, 


© ADnve oecln “y wpa 

Ts 4 idcepes TpePess rece. 

«* In Gibbon, vol. x. p. 161, is the frig sentence :—* The 
vulgce disiect of the city was gross and barbarous, though the compo- 
sitions uf the church and palace somneti uDes affected to copy the purity 
of tue attic models’ Whatever may be asserted on the subject, it is 
cifficult to conceive, that ‘ the ladies ef Constantinople, in the reign 
of the last Cassar, spoke a purer cialect than Anna Comnpena wrote 
three centuries before : and those royal pages are not esteemed the 
best models of composition, althongh the princess ‘ yrallev ser 
AKPIBQS Avhavecay. In the Fanal, and in Yanina, the best Greek 
is spoken ; in the latter there is a flourishing schoo} under the direc- 
tion ot Psalida. 

«* There is now in Athens a pupil of Psalida’s, who is making a 
tour of observation through Greece: he is intelligent, and better 





* Ina former number of the Edinburgh Review, 1908, it is 
observed, * Lord Byron passed some of his early years in Scotland,* 
where he might have learned that pilroch does not mean a Lagpipe, 
any more than duet means a fiddle." Query,—Was it in Scotland that 
the young gentlemen of the Fdinburgh Review learned that Solyman 
means Mahomet II. any more than criticism means infullilility ? but 
thus it is, 


** Cedimus inque vicem prebemus crura sagittis.” 


** The mistake seemed so completely a lapse of the pen (from the 
great similarity of the two words, and the total absence of error from 
the former pages of the literary leviathan) that I should have passed it 
over as in the text, had I not perceived in the Edinburgh Review 
much facetious exultation on all such detections, particularly a recent 
one, where words .and syllables are subjects of di-quisition and trans- 
position ; and the above-mentioned parallel passage in my own case 
irresistibly propelled me to hint how much easier it is to be critical than 
correct. The gentlemen, having enjoyed many a triumph on such 
victories, will hardly begrudge me a slight ovation for the present.” 


* To this circumstance may probably be ascribed that looseness of 
religious principle, which we have had occasion to notice, in the course 
of this article ; for we have had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the fatal effects, on young minds, of that philosophical education 
which is so much in vogue in Scotland, and which, unhappily, super- 
cedes the inculcation of religious principles.—Rev. 
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educated than a fellow commoner of most colleges. I mention this 
a3 a proof that the spirit of enqyiry is not dormant among the Greeks. 
The reviewer mentions Mr. Wright, the author of the beautiful poem, 
* Horz Ionicz,’ as qualified to give details of these nominal Romans, 
and degenerate Greeks, and also of their language: but Mr. Wright, 
though'a good poet, and an able man, has made a mistake, w here he 
states the Albanian dialect of the Romaic to approximate nearest to 
the He'leniz; for the Albanians speak a Romaic as notoriously cores 
rupt as the Scotch of Aberdeenshire, or the Italian of Naples. Yanina, 
(where, next to the Fanal, the Greek is purest), although the capital 
of Ali Pacha’s dominions, is not in Albania, but Epirus; and beyond 
Delvinachi in Albania Proper, up to Argyrocastro and Tepaleen 
(beyond which I did not advance) they speak worse Greek than even 
the Athenians. I was attended for a year and a half by two of these 
singnlar mountaineers, whose mother tongue is Illyric, and I never 
heard them or their countrymen (whom I have seen not only at home, 
but, tothe amount of twenty thousand, in the army of Vely Pacha) 
praised for their Greek, but often laughed at for their provincial 
barbarisms. 

** | have in my possession about twenty-five letters, amongst which, 
some from the Bey of Corinth, written to me by Notaras, the Cogia 
Bachi, and others by the dragoman of the Caimacam of the Morea 
(which last governs in Vely Pacha’s absence) are said to be favourable 
specimens of their epistolary style. I also received some at Constan- 
tinople from private persons, written in a most hyperbolical style, but 
in the true antique character. The reader will find a fac simile of 
ihe hand writing of a good scribe, with specimens of the Romaic, in 
an Appendix at the end of the volume. 

‘* The reviewer proceeds, after some remarks on the tongue in its 
past and present state, to a paradox, (P. 59.) onagreat mischief the 
knowledge of his own language has done to Coray, who, it seems, is 
Kikely to understand the ancient Greek, because he is perfect master 
of the modern! This observation follows a paragraph, recommend- 
ing, in explicit terms, the study of the Romaic, as a powerful auxiliary,” 
not only to the traveller and foreign merchant, but also to the classical 
schelar ; in short, to every body except the only person who can be 
marongtiy acqaainted with its uses: and by a parity of reasoning, 
our old language is conjectured to be probably more attainable by 
. farvienes s* than by ourselves! Now 1] am inclined to think, thata 
Doteh ‘yro in our tongue (albeit himeelf of Saxon blood) would be 
sadly per plexed with ‘ Sir Ti istrem,’ or any other given ‘ Anchinlech 
M.S.’ with or without a grammar or glossary ; and to most appre- 
hensions it seems evident, that none but a native can acquire a com- 
petent, far less complete, knowledge of our obsolete idioms. We 
may give the critic credit for his ingenuity, but no more believe him 
than we do Smollet’s Lismahago, who maintains that the purest 
English is spoken in Edinburgh. That Coray may err is very possi- 
ble ; but if he does, the fault is in the man raiher than in his mother 
tongue, which is, as it ought to be, of the greatest aid to the native 
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‘ stadent. Here the reviewer proceeds to business on Strabo's transla- 
tion, and here I close my remarks. 

«« Sir W. Drummond, W. Hamilton, Lord Aberdeen, Dr. Clarke, 
Captain Leake, Mr. Gell, Mr. Walpole, and many others now in 
England, have all the requisites to furnish details of this fallen people. 
The few observations I have offered I should have left where I made 
them, had not the article in question, and above al] the spot where I 
read it, induced me to advert to those pages which the advantage of 
my present situation enabled me to clear, or at least to make the 
attempt. 

‘* I have endeavoured to wave the personal feelings which rise ia 
despite of me in touching upon any part of the Edinburgh Review ; 
not from a wish to conciliate the favour of its writers, or to cancel the 
remembrance of a syllable I have formerly published, but simply from 
a sense of the impropriety of mixing up private resentments with a dis- 
quisition of the present kind, and more particularly at this distance of 
time and place.” 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lincotn, at 
the Triennial Visitation of that Diocese in May, June, and 
July, 1812. By George Tomline, D. D. F. R.S. Lord 
Bishop ot Lincola ; ; quarto, Cadell and Davies. E812. 


Tue public are under great obligations to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, for having in so unequivocal a manner expressed at the 
PRESENT MOMENT, his cpinion of the danger that will result 
to the Empire, if the attempts which are made to admit Ro- 
man Catholics into all offices and situations of trust and con- 
fidence without any exception, should prove successful. It 
should always be recollected by Protestants of all denomina-’ 
tions, that “ popery is not only a system of Religion,” but 
that “ it is, also, a system of politics,” and therefore it is, that 
so much anxiety has been shewn, and such exertions have been 
made, by those who have of late undertaken the cause of the 
papists, to prevail on the public to believe that  popery now 
is different from what popery was.” These insidious efforts 
have led many unreflecting minds to support the claims of the 
papists, who otherwise are sincerely attached to the establish- 
ment in Church and State ; we, however, trust that this able 

charge of Dr. Tomine, which exposes the fallacy of these 

attempts, will induce all who have hitherto been misled on 
this important subject to pause and reflect, before they again 
Support any further proposition for the removal of those bar- 
riers of the constitution, which the \ wisdom, and the policy of 
our ancestors thought, and which experience has shewn to -be, 
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so essentially necessary to the welfare, and happiness of the 
nation. 

To prevent a repetition of the horrors and the miseries 
to which this country was formerly subject, and to 


“« Abate the edge of traitors, 
‘ That would revive these bioody days again, 
And make poor Englaad weep in streams of blood !” 


is the notion which has influenced this most excellent prelate, 
* to trace this opini on to artful misrepresentation, specious 
liberality, or infidel indifference,* to prove it false, from the 
dogma of infallibility, which allows no change ; from the de- 
crees of councils and the bulls of popes, which contain the 
must mischievous political maxims, and authorize the most 
unwarrantable interference with the rights of civil government, 
and of religious liberty, to prove that recent facts, and recent 
publications, absolutely and authoritatively maintain the same 
doctrines, and contradict the idea of 2 ny alteration as deroga- 
tory tothe honour of their church,” in order that the clergy 
of his diocese may be on their guard, “ not only against the 
grow th of popery itself, but also ¢ against the prevalence of any 
opinion, which by diminishing the dread of popery, may tend 
to weaken attachment to the protestant interest, and to endan- 
ger our ecclesiastical establishment.” 

The bishop, in his preliminary ‘observations, pathetically la- 
ments the general irreligion and depravity which charaeterize 
the presert times, but trusts that the recent establishments for 
the éducation of the poor, “ under the sanction of the highest 
authorities in this kingdom,” whilst it ‘ proves the value of 
religious principle to be rising in public estimation,” will 
provide a remedy for the evils universally felt from its decay ;” 
and though he does not “ point out the particular advantages 
of this plan to the community at large, as diffusing knowledge 
under the guidance of religious teachers ; as promoting order, 
unanimity, and happiness ;”’ yet, he observes 


‘« There is one point of view in which it appears to me so strik- 
“ ingly important at the present moment, that I cannot but consi- 
‘* der it as a matter of serious rejoicing to all who are anxious for 
‘« the preservation of our National Faith, and who perceive the va- 

rious modes by which it is directly and indirectly assailed —I mean 





* We call on Lord Byron to chuse between these three sources of 
his opinion on this subject. 
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** the power with which its systematic instruction may be made to 
‘* operate in support of the Protestapt Church, by establishing ge- 
‘© nuine Christianity in the minds of the rising Generation, should 


oe a M P U 4 . . ittnn eden 
” the Legislat ure ever teinducec ltoremove those sefeguards, which 


‘€ have been hitherto thought necessary for its security. I have never 


- H  , an (C'a3! sylely wy ¢ st_eal lich 
“* regarded the Roman Catholic Question sulely in a pontical light, 
. . mn : aviciaetant ta = Are “ai 3 @iaa eafate Ve ery, 
** because in my judgment it involves in it the safety of the Protes- 
“ tent I: rest in-these Kined ee uaded that the seve 
tant interest in-these wingdoms ; and t am persuaded that the severe 


1 oT setic — Ts a eearette .e en ne ac o atiea treed 
e¢ ing this question fro DM aii religious consideratic nS has creatiy mcreas= 


« ed the number of Friends to what is called Catholic Emancipation. 
‘* Under this perswasion, I adverted, in general terms, at the con- 
ce 


clusion of my address to you at Dur last meeting, to the attempt, 
‘© then recently made, to prccure the repeal of the Laws which 
‘ render Papists incapable of holding certain offices and situations 


c¢ 


of power and trust; and I promised, if life should be spared me, 
« and circumstances should demand, to enter more fully into the 
subject upon a future cccasion. As the repeated renewal of this 
attempt since that time has excited additional alarm and anxiety 
‘* inthe minds of persons most sincerely attached to our Civil and 
«© Ecclesiastical Constitution, I shall now proceed to inquire into 


‘© the ground and nature of the disubilities in question, and to point 


« out the danger, which, I cannot but fear, would attend a compli- 


‘* ance with the present claims of the Papists.” 


The learned prelate then enters with his accustomed force 

and energy on the leading points of the subject, and satisfae- 
torily shews it 1. not tolerafion the Roman Catholics want, but 
power; that, not content with the indulgences already shewn 
them in the course of the reign of bis present Majesty, which 
has been emphatically siyled “ the Reign of Concession,” 
they are determined, aided as they are by a factiou who, re- 
gardless of ali national considerations, and only anxious to 
obtain their own selfish ends, again to attempt to carry by 
storm, the repeal of those restrictions which were sanc- 
tioned at the revolution. Itis an observation of Lerp So- 
MERs, Who had been called by ‘some writers the fuiher of the 
revolution, and su! sequent experience has shewn tts validity and 
truth, that “* those who adhere simply to the Church of Rome 
* are good Catholics, those who adhere to the Court of Rome 
are apasts, enemies, and traitors to the realm of Enuyland, 
and utterly unfit for any trust in any Protestant country.” 
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If, surely, such were the sentiments of this Noble Peer in 
those days, how doubly incumbent is it, on the Protestants of 
the present day, to guard with unremitted care, those safe- 
guards of the state which are, in the next session of parlia- 
ment, tobe the subject of a renewed attack by the advocate of the 
Papists. The bishop, whose discourse is now under our conside- 
ration, regardless of the charge which will doubtlessly be 
urged against him, of Bigotry and superstition, adherence 
to existing institutions, and of a pertinacious resistance to the 
increase of liberal feeling towards this class of our fellow citi- 
zens, does not confine his address altogether to the clergy of 
his diocese, but appeals to the Protestant world at large, for the 
truth of the opinions which he has ventured to express. We 
are, therefore, persuaded that it will be gratifying to our rea- 
ders, to be furnished with extraets from this able charge, 
and we shall, without further comment, lay before them those 
parts which appear to us to be most deserving their imme- 
diate and attentive consideration. The Bishop remarks that, 
‘* The Principles of a Church Establishment, and of toleration of 
those who dissent from the National Religion, can scarcely be said to 
have been thoroughly understood, till the time of the Revolution ; 
and perhaps we may go farther, and affirm, that it was impossible to 
ascertain what regulations would be necessary upon these important 
points, till the conduct of Papists, living under a Protestant Establish- 
ment, was seen and known. This was a new state of things; and 
what would be its precise effect, what struggles and what contests 
might arise among men, whose Religious Faith was so fundamental/y 
different, was beyond the reach of human foresight. At the Revola- 
tion, more than a century had elapsed since the Reformed Religion 
was established in these kingdoms; and the knowledge of the 
dangers to which it had been exposed, during that period, from the 
restless and hostile spirit of those who still adhered to the Churclr of 
Rome, enabled the great and wise men, concerned in settling the 
Revolution, to make such provisions, as would secure the Protestant 
Establishment against future attempts of Papisis. The Laws against 
Papists were enacted not upon Theory, but in consequence of 
perils and evils actually experienced ; of facts and events, the object 
and tendency of which could not be mistaken. Some of the Laws 
enacted then and soon after, both in England and Ireland, have been 


repealed; and therefore of them it is unnecessary to take any further 
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notice. But othersare yet in force; and by. these laws Papists are 
not allowed to sit in Parliament, to fill the great offices of state, to 
preside in our Courts of Justice or Equity, or to command our Army or 
Navy. ‘These are the only disabilities now remaining ; and it is ma- 
terial to observe tha they do not in the slightest degree infringe the true 
Principles of Toleration.” 

** Toleration is a permission, under the authority of Law, to 
every Individual to profess the religious opinions which he conceives 
most consonant to Scripture, and to worship God in the manner most 
agreeable to the dictates of his conscience. Internal Faith and ex- 
ternal Worship comprehend the Whole, as far as this subject is con- 
cerned, of Religious Service ; and whoever enjoys unrestrained 
Freedom in these two respects, enjoys perfect Religious Toleration. 
The question therefore is, Whether the Laws allow the Inhabitants 
of this country to maintain the Doctrines, and exercise the Worship, 
of the Church of Rome. It is well known, that our Laws forbid 
neither the public avowal of the Romish Faith, nor the public exercise 
of the Romish Worship. Nay more; the Laws not only permit 
but they so far protect, the Romish Worship, that they punish every 
insult or disturbance which may be offered to those who are engaged 
in the performance of it. There is, in fact, a regular Popish Hier- 
archy in Ireland, andin some degree in England, of Bishops and 
Clergy of all their different orders, who are consecrated, ordained, 
and appointed to their respective Dignities and Benefices, and are 
allowed to pronounce Ecclesiastical censures, and inflict punishments, 


upon the members of their own Church; and all this without any 


restriction or interference on the part of our Government. So great indeed 
is the liberality of sentiment which prevails towards Papists, both in 
public and private, that Parliament has erected, and supports 
by annual Grant, an extensive seminary for the Education of Popish 
Priests, and Protestants have contributed largely to the ferection of 
Popish Chapels in many paits of Ireland. Such is the actual state of 
toleration, or of something more than toleration, in this kingdom.* 
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* This, the young peer, whose precious production is reviewed in 
the preceding article, has the assurance to denominate Turkish tole- 
ration! As it is evident that he is consummately ignorant of the very 
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And it should: be remarked, that the language held’ by the Papists, in 
their Petitions to Parliament, proves their consciousness of possessing 
Religious Liberty to the utmost extent, since their application is only 
for that degree of political Power from which they are at present ex- 
cluded.. The Law says to Papists, you may form your own religi- 
-Ous Opin‘ohs, you may exercise your own mode of Worship, because 
these are unalienable Rights with which no Civil Government ought 
to interfere. But inthis, as in every other Nation, Laws are to be 
made, aud to be executed ; public offices are to be filled, and their 
various Duties discharged; and into these situations of Power and 
Trust you are not to be admitted, because you hold opinions income 
patible with the safety of our Constitution both in Church and State.” 

«Tf we search into the Annals of the civilized world from the 
remotést Antiquity to the present time, we shall find that in all the 
varied forms of Government which have prevailed, there have been 
Institutions of a religious as well as of a political nature. Every 
national Constitution, with perhaps a single exception, has had its 
religious as well as its political part ; and these parts are generally, if 
not always, so blended and entwined together, that the one cannot be 
destroyed without imminent danger to the other. Self-preservation is 
allowed to be the first Law of Nature,, as far as individuals are con- 
cerned ; and in every collective body of men, formed into sccial come 
pact, it is a paramount duty to provide for the protection and preser- 
vation of those Laws, and of that Constitution, under which they have 
agreed to live. These provisions must necessarily be different under dif- 
ferent circumstances; but there seems to be one principle applicable to 
every form of government ; namely, that those who are invested with 
the power over any community, should be sincerely attached to the fun- 
camental laws, from which the constitution derives its essence and 
character. Protestantism is an essential part of the British Constitution ; 
and therefore the constitution does not allow the King to be a Papist, 
because 2 Popish King could not be expected to maintain a Protes- 
tant Establishment. It is also a principle of our Constitution, that 
the King should have advisers in the discharge of every part of his 








nature of toleration, we strenuously recommend to his attentive peru- 
sal, the Bishop’s most able and accurate definition of the term. 
Epiror. 
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Royal Functions—and is it to be imagined, that Papists would advise 
measures in support of the cause of Protestantism? A sinvilar obser- 
vation may be applied to the two Houses of Parliament: Would 
Popish Peers or Popish Members of the House of Commons enact 
Laws for the security of the Protestant Government ? Would they not 
rather repeal the whole Protestant Code, and make Popery again the 
established Religion of the Country ?” 

‘It has been asserted, that because Papists are good soldiers and 
sailors, they would be honest and faithful Ministers of State. This 
is by no means a necessary inference. We admit that too much can- 
not be said’in praise of the cheerful obedience and undaunted bravery 
of those of our Popish fellow-subjects, who have engaged in the ser- 
vice of their country. But soldiers and sailors are instcuments in 
the hands of others ; they act as they are ordered; and hitherto they 
have been under the commend of men devoted to the King and 
tothe Constitution. Jt is otherwise with respect to Ministers of State. 

It is their business to direct—to frame laws—and to propose mea- 
sures of forei$n policy and internal government. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the public concerns of this country, must know, that 
the whole complicated machine of its government is conducted by 
one person, or by a small number of persons, of superior energy and 
alents. How great, then, mast be the danger in having these few 
persons disaffected to one of the csseutial parts of our constitution ? 
Let us suppose, that there had been no Test-iaws, no disabjing Sta- 
tutes, in the year 1745, when an attempt was made to overthrow the 
Protestant government, andto place a Popish Scvereign upon the 
throne of these kingdoms ; and let us suppose, that the leading men 
in the Houses of Parliament, that- the Ministers of State, and the 
Commanders of our Armies, had then been Papists. Will any ene 

contend, that that furmidable rebellion, supported as it was bya fo- 
reign enemy, would have been resisted with the same zeal, and sup- 
pressed with the same facility, as when all the measures were plan- 
ned and executed by sincere Protestants, who knew, and felt, that 

the contest in which they were engaged, was to decide whether this 
country was again to be plunged into all the miseries of Popish Ty- 

;anny, cr to continue to enjoy all the blessings of a Protestant govern 

ment. Sucha change of circumstances might have caused a very 
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different result from that, which was in fact so decisive as to put an 
end to all attempts to establish Popery by force in these kingdoms. 
Does any one employ in his private concerns those whom he thinks 
disaffected to his interest, who he knows would rejoice in his disgrace 
and ruin ? And shail we place men, whose principles would lead them 
to introduce Popery and arbitrary power, in public situations, the 
duty of which is to maintain our free Civil Constitution, and to pro- 
tect our pure Protestant Establishment ? Were Papists invested with 
power, they could not but be solicitous to overthrow an establish- 
ment, which they believe to be heretical and founded in error ; and 
substitute that religion, to which: they believe salvation exclusively 
confined. The more sincere Papists are, the more eager they must 
be upon this point. 

** The offices and situation in question were created, not for the sake 
of those who were to possess them, but for the advantage of the pub- 
lic, for the safety and good government of the country. They are 
not to be granted merely as favors, or to be considered as rights. The 
benefit of the community, and not of the individual, is the object to 
be attained. And therefore we should defeat the design and intent of 
these offices, we should act in direct opposition to their original insti- 
tution, by granting them to persons, who might feel themselves called 
upon to use th: power, which they confer, in a manner hostile to the 
welfare of the established constitution.” 


The bishop then proceeds to refute most satisfactorily the 
assertion, that because Papists are by law excluded from power, 
they are persecuted; as “if exclusion from power and reli- 
gious perse ecution were controvertible terms. But surely this 
is to confound things totally distinct in their nature ;’’---we have, 

however, so frequently discussed this point in former articles 
in our Review, and have so often shewn its fallacy, that, we 
proceed to give the following extract from Mr. Fox's Book, 


. which is quoted by the bishop in his discourse. 


‘ As the authority of Mr. Fox may have weight with some of 
the present advocates for the Popish claims, I beg leave to tr nscribe 


the following passage from his history of the early part of the reiga 


‘ of James the second : 


«© Bat the inefficacy of mere Jaws in favour of the subjects, in the 
-case of the administration of them falling into the hands of persons 
hostile to the.spirit in which they had been provided, bad been so 
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fatally evinced by the general history of England, ever since the grant 
of the grea: charter, and more especially by the transacticns of the 
preceding reign, that the parliament justly deemed their work incom- 
plete, unless the Duke of York were excluded from the succession to 
the crown. A Bill, therefore, for the purpose of excluding that 
Prince, was proposed, and passed the House of Commons (1679) : 
but, being vigorously resisted by the Court, by the Church, and by 
the Tories, was lost in the House of Lords. The restrictions offered 
by the Ki..g to be put upon a Popish successor, are supposed to have 
been among the most powerful of those means to which he was in- 
debted for his success.” 

‘** The dispute was no longer, whether or not the dangers resulting 
from James's succession were real, and such as ought to be guarded 
against by parliamentary provisions; but whether the exclusion, or 


restrictions, furnished the most safe and eligible mode of compassing 


the object which both sides pretended to have in view. The argue 
ment upon this state of the question is clearly, forcibly, and, I think, 
convincingly, stated by Rapin, who exposes very ably the extreme 
folly of trusting to measures, without consideration of the men who 
are to execute them.” Page 36. 


The Bishop then states that, 


«« Even Mr. Hume, whose partiality to the House of Stewart is as well 
known as his indifference to all religious tenets, acknowledges, that 
James the second was deficient in ‘ A due regard and affection to the re- 
ligion of his country,’ and when this was wanting, says the historian, 
every excellency which he possessed became dangerous and pernicious 
to his kingdoms. And what was the mode which King James adopted 
to subvert the religion and constitution of his country ? Was it not by 
endeavouring to remove all religious tests respecting the admission of 
persons into offices of power and confidence ? And is not that the very 
object at which Papists are aiming at this present day? Is it not asto- 
nishing that such attempts should find supporters and advocates among 
those who affect to be the warmest admirers of the glorious revolutien, 
and to be.in the strongest degree attached to the constitution, as it 
was then established? .Can this admiration and attachment be re- 
conciled with an anxious desire to repeal and abrogate those very 
regulations and guards, which our ancestors, in their caution and wis- 
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dom, provided for the stability and permanence of our civil and eccle- 
siastical establishments ?—Statutes, which Judge Blackstone calls the 
bulwarks of the constitution, and says, that they were enacted to pre- 
vent crede innovations in religion and government, and to secure the 
established Church against perils from non-conformists of all deno- 
minations, among whom he particularly mentions Papists. I lament 
that time wil! not permit me to read to you the two declarations of 
King James the second, because they contain the very arguments for 
the repeal of the Test-Laws now urged by the frieids of the Popish 
claims ; but I will quote part cf a letter written in 1687 by Pensionary 
Fagel, to Mr. Stewart, by command of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, as illustrative of the principles which placed them upon the 
throne of Eng and, andas putting the question in its true light: this 
is its plain and simple language, ‘ Their highnesses could by no 
means agree to the repeal of the Test and those other Penal Jaws that 
tended to the security of the Protestant religion, since the Roman 
Catholics receive no other prejudices from these than their being ex- 
cluded from parliament, and public employments ; and that by them 
the Protestant religion was she]tered from all the designs of the Ro- 
man Catholics against it, or against the public safety ; that neither 
the Test nor these other Jaws could be said to carry afy severity in 
them against the Roman Catholics upon account of their consciences, 
being only provisions qualifying men to be members of Parliament, 
or to be capable of bearing office, by which they must declare bes 
fore God and men, that they were for the Protestant religion: so 
that, indeed, all this amounted to no more than a securing the Pro- 
testant religion from any prejudice it might receive from the Roman 
Catholics. More than this their highnesses. have thought, and do still 


think, it ought not to be asked or expected from them, since by that 


means the Roman Catholics and their posterity would be for ever 
secured in their persons or estates, or in the exercise of their religion ; 
and they thought the Roman Catholics ought to be satisfied with that, 
and not disturb the quiet of the kingdcm under pretence that they 
were shut out of: parliament and employments; and because those 
Jaws whiereon the security of the Protestant religion chiefly consisted, 
were not repealed, -by which they might be put into a condition to 
overturn it . . . Their highnesses were convinced in their-consciences 
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that both the Protestant religion and the safety ef the nation would 
be exposed to most certain dangers, if cither the Tests, or those other 
Penal laws, of which he had made frequent mention, should be re- 
pealed ; therefore they could not concur with his majesty in those 
matters ; for they believed they should have much to answer to God, 
if the consideration of any present advantage should induce them to 
consent to things which they believed would not only be very dan- 
gerous, but prejudicial to the Protestant religion . . . . that since the 
matter that was then in hand related not to the making of new laws, 
but to the total abrogation of those already made both by King and 
parliament, their highnesses did not see how it could be expected of - 
them, that ticy should consent to such an abrogation, to which they 
had so just an aversion, as being a thing that was contrary to all the 
Jaws and customs of all Christian states, whether Protestants or Papists, 
who admitted none to a share in the government, or public employ- 
ments, but those who professed the public and established religion, 
and endeavoured to secure it against all attempts whatsoever.’ 

** Itis declared in one of the 39 Articles, that the King is head 
of our church without being subject to any foreign power ; and it 
is expressly said that the Bishop of Rome has no jurisdiction within 
these rea}mg. Oa the contrary, papists assert, that the pope is su- 
preme head of the whole christian church, and that allegiance is due 
to him from every individual member, in all spiritual matters. This 
direct opposition to one of the fundamental principles of the eccle- 
siastical part of our constitution, is alone sufficient to justify the 


exclusion of papists from all situations of authority, They acknow- 
ledge indeed that obedience in civil matters is due to the king. But 


cases must arise in which civil and religious duties will clash ; and he 
knows but little of the influence of the popish religion over the 
minds of its votaries, who doubts which of these duties would be 
sacrificed to the other. Moreover, the most subtle casuistry cannot 
always discriminate between temporal] and spiritual things; and in 
truth, the cancerns of this life not unfrequently partake of both 
characters. 

‘© The firm adherence of the papists to the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the pope in this realm, has lately been manifested in a strong and 
singular manner, When the popish question was bruught forward 
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in parliament in the year 1808, it was proposed in both houses, as it 
were in concert and by authority, that the king should have a nega- 
tive upon the appointment of popish bishops in Ireland. But though 
this was represented by the most powerful and most zealous advocates 
of the popish cause, as an indispensable condition of granting the pa- 
pists any farther political privileges, yet it was positively and peremp- 
torily refused by the popish bishops themseives, in the name of the 
whole catholic body, upon the ground of its violating the rights of 
their sovereign pontiff ; although the pope has not the uncontrolled 
power of appointing the bishops in any kingdom of Europe, and 
the consent of the protestant king of England is necessary for the 
advancement of any person to the popish see of Quebec. Is it to 
be believed that papists would be true and faithful subjects, if invested 
with power, to the sovereign of these kingdoms, waen they deny 
him even.a negative upon the appointment to bishopricks within his 
own dominions? It is well known that popish bishops have great in- 
fluence with their clergy ; and that the popish clergy have great in- 
fluence with their congregations; and yet if is required that this 
influence should flow from a foreign source, through channels, over 
which the civil aad ecclesiastical head of these kingdoms is to have 
no controul, no check, no interference. Can it be safe to place men 
in authority under the king, who are thus aitached toa foreign power, 
and that foreign power at this moment under absolute subjection to 
the most inveterate enemy of this country ? It would be an instance 
of the grossest kindof that acknowledged absurdity, imperium in 
imperio. It would be to give the pope a complete command over the 
minds and consciences of men, who would owe an unreserved and un- 
divided allegiance to another master. Let it not however be imagined 
that [ think this veto would be an effectual preservative against the 
dangers to be apprehended from the admission of papists to an equal 
participation of power with protestants. I mention it solely for the 
purpose of drawing from it this inference, which appears to me de- 
serving of most serious consideration, namely, that no credit is due 
to the assertion. that the papists of the present day are different from 
the papists of former times, Is it to be supposed that papists have 
renounced auy of the discriminating and exceptionable doctrines of 
the church of Rome, when we see them so pertinaciously adhering 
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to its forms an: discipline, at a moment when they are soliciting fresli 
favors and privileges, and upon a point, too, which has been conceded 
in other count ‘es, and even in one of our own foreign posses-ions ? 
Can any instance, be conceived, which should more strongly indicate 
an unconciliating temper, or more distinctiy mark the improbability 
of their acquiescence in atiy terms of adgquate security, which many 
of their advocates acknowledge necessary to be substituted instead 
of the existing laws, but which have never yet been specifically sta- 
ted ? 

«© Nor are other proofs wanting that the doctriaes and priaciples 
of papists have undergone no alteration. In a*book published by 
authority for the use of the students at Maynooth college, the in- 
failibility of the Romish Church, which in fact comprelhends all its 
other doctrines, is repeatedly and unequivocally maintained ; and the 
work concludes with these remarkable words, Itaque maximo in 
pretio illud concilium (tridentinum scilicet) habere debent omnes 
clevici, cum ratione dogmatum sit veluti omnium precedentium sy- 
nodorum compendium, et ratione discipline merito dici possit ma- 
nuale sacerdotum, vel omnium qui sacerdotio sunt initiandi. Those, 
therefore, who are at this day educated for the popish priesthood in 
this kingdom, are not instructed in any new system of theology and 
morals, purged of all the old obnoxious tenets, but they are taught 
to set the highest value upon the decrees of the council of Trent, which 
besides asserting the former errors and corruptions of popery, ‘are 
known to be in the highest degree hostile to protestants. And ia the 
catechism taught in the same college, supported as it is by our pro- 
testant government, it is expressly asserted, that there is no salvation 
out of the pale of the Romish Church. In a late publication of Mr. 
Plowden, called ‘ The Case stated,’ it is openly avowed that the very 
same tenets are maintained by the papists of these days, which were 
held by their brethren of former times. He expressly says, ‘If any 
one pretend to insinuate, that the modern Roman Catholcs differ in 
one iota from their ancestors, he either deceives himself, or he wishes 
to deceive others : Semper eadem is more emphatically descriptive of 
our religion, than of our Jurisprudence.’ The titular Archbishop of 
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Dublin, Dr. Troy, in his letter published but a few years since, says, 
that ‘ the Religious Opinions of Roman Catholics being unchange- 
‘able, are applicable to all times ; and that the decisions of general 
councils are of infallible authority, and absolutely binding upon Ro- 
man Catholics, as rules of faith and conduct. And he particularly 
quotes with marked approbation the fourth Lateran council, the de= 
crees of which ensoin the utter extirpa‘ion of heretics (that is, of all 
christians differing from the Church of Rome) and the dethronement 
of heretical sovereigns ; and they declare that all engagements en- 
tered into with heretics, though sanctioned by oath, are nullities in 
themselves,’ 

“© It seems wonderful, that with the avowal of these principles 
before their eyes, and with a certain knowledge of a variety of facts 
and events which have taken place in Ireland, in the last twenty 
years, in exact conformity with these principles, any persons should 
Imagine, that the grant of the claims now made would eonciliate the 
Papists, and make those contented and loyal who would otherwise 
be turbulent and seditious. The demands of 1793 were made under 
the same promises of peaceable behaviour and zealous exertion in 
defence of their country against the common enemy ; and also with 
an assurance, thatif they should be granted, the Papists would apply 
for no farther indulgence. Aj] those demands were then granted ; 
and what was the consequence? The Papists having thus acquired 
additional strength, and having, as they supposed, lulled the govern- 
ment into security by their promises and professions, formed new 
conspiracies, prepared for open rebellion, and invited the French to 
their assistance, for the purpose of accomplishing their real objects, 
separation from Great Britain, and Roman Catholic ascendancy. 
Let it be remembered, that the concessions in 17093 were far more 
extensive in their operations, and therefore more likely to cause general 
satisfaction, and to excite gratitude among the Papists at large, than 
the grant of the claims now urged would be, the advantage of which 
must necessarily be confined to a few of the richer and higher orders, 
The eagerness with which these claims are pressed, plainly proves. 
the anxitty of the Papists to obtain Political Power ; and the readiness 
with which all ranks have concurred in petitions for privileges in which 
by far the greater number can have no personal interest, shews, how 
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easily the whole body is put into motion by those who have influence 
with them,” 

faving thus ably commented upon the natural points to 
which the bishop conceived it essential to direct the attention 


of his clergy, he concludes his charge in the following empha- 
tic manner: 


’ 


“* Since, then Religious Toleration is fully and completely en- 
joyed by the Papists ; since every concession of a civil nature has been 
made to them consistent with Public Security; and since the grant of 
the demands now urged would endanger our Protestant Establish- 
ment, without giving fall satisfaction to the Papists themselves ; 
there seems most abundant reason for rejecting the present claims of 
th: Papists. To engage in di-putes merely political with warmth ~ 
and party zeal, is highly unbecoming the office of a clergyman; 
but the Catholic Question, as has already been observed, partakes 
of a religious, as well as of a political, nature. It derives indeed 
its whole importance from its connexion with the safety of the esta- 
blished church. It is obviously to the advantage of our opponents 
to keep out of sight all religious considerations ; and they do not 
fail to represent as illiberal and irrelevant, every reference to the un- 
scriptural doctrines of popery, and even to the former tyranny and 
usurpation of the church of Rome. But surely it is incumbent upon 
the ministers of the established church, whiie papists and their advocates 
are making every exertion in their power for the attainment of their 
purpose, to explain and detend ‘he grounds of our separation from the 
church of Rome, and to cali to recollection those evils —the invariable 
consequences of its power—which a long tranquillity has nearly effaced 
from public remembrante—especially too when we are told by papists 
‘themselves, that popery remains the same it ever was, and is abso- 
lutely incapable of any change. If we have popish legislators, we 
must expect popish laws. If the king has popish advisers, be will 
unquestionably receive popish advice. If therefore we dread the 
re-establishment of popery ; if we feel an attachment to the cause 
of Protestantism ; if we value the continuance of those civil and 
religious blessings, which this country has now emjoyed for more than 
a century ; if we believe that the doctrines of our church are perfectly 
consonant to * the faith once delivered to the saints ;*° we are bound, 
by every principle of interest and conscience, to contend against 
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the removal of those barriers, which our ancestors erected to protect 
the establishment of protestantism, and to guard against the return 
of popery.. Lamenting the continuance of errors which sprang up 
when ‘ gross darkness covered the nations,’ and grateful for the 
labours of our reformers, who pierced the veil and restored the 
light of the gospel to this highly-favoured kingdom, let us, my Re- 
verend Brethren, imitate their zeal in disseminating knowledge, 
their firmness in supporting trath ; and under the influence of ge- 
nuine Christian charity, a mark of the true church of Christ, let 
no personal animosity mingle with the exposure cf false doctrines, 
the censure cf dangerous prin iples, or the fear of future evils. But 
“instant in season,’ Jet us endeavour to make the apprehensions, 
which e claims of the Roman Catholics have unhappily created, 
instrumental in healing those divisions among Protestants, which are 
our great reproach. Thus shall we evince ourselves faithful minis- 
ters of our pure and tolerant church, and watchful servants of the 
great shepherd of the scattered flock, who will, in his own good time, 
gather into bis heavenly fold, all, who have sincerely and diligently 
Sought the path which he bas opened to eternal li e.” 


The appearance of this Charge, at this time, cannot fail to 
produce the most beneficial consequences to the Protestant 
interest; and when it is remembered that this learned prelate 
was honoured with the confidence of Mr. Pitt; nay, even 
received, as it were, his dying breath, and who must have 
known his sentiments on this subject, we hope it will put an 
end to those pitiful attempts which have been made to per- 
suade the public that Mr. Pitt was an advocate for an uncon- 
ditional concession of the claims of the Papists, without any 
security whatever for the maintenance of the Protestant as- 
cendancy in church and state. We have often had occasion 
to deny that such were Mr. Pitt’s sentiments,—we do so now.; 
and conclude by recommending most strongly the circulation 
of this Charge throughout the British Empire. 











Ancient Reliques, or Delineations of monastic, castellated and do- 
mestic Arcluteciure, and other urteresting subjects s with his- 
torical and descriptive sketches. Vols}. 8vo. 50 plates, 20s. 
Large paper, 32s. Clarke, Carpenter, Richardson, &c. 1812. 


Ix reviewing the tenth and last volume of the “* gre map 
and Topographical Cabinet,” by Messrs. Storer and Grieg, we 
noticed the present work as its successor, upon a sienaalion 
enlarged scale. ‘These * Ancient Relics” are also published 
in monthly numbers, and the only difference consists in the 
plates being very considerably larger, but not quite so nume- 
rous. The subjects of this volume are in general interesting 
and curious. Of the churches in = ‘ and Little Marlow, 
Bucks, there are three views; three of Gwydir House, Caer- 
narvonshire ; three of St. pe and St. Peter’s, Cam- 
bridge ; St. Mary’s, Sherborne, Dorset; six of Christ Church, 
and Winchester Cathedral, Hants; Shrine of St. Ethelbert, 
Hereford ; three of Aylesford Priory, and New Romney, Kent ; 
two of St. Nicholas, Liverpool; two of the Clee Church, Lin- 
colnshire ; two of Harlech Castle, Merioneth; five of Shrews- 
bury Castle, Church and Monument of Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and dresses of the nobility i in his time; 
two of Bristol Cathe dral; St. do hn’s, Devizes, and Trowb: idge, 

Wilts; seven of Coventry, St. Michael’s, and White Friars, 
Warwickshire; besides other detached views, or miscellaneous 
subjects, as Bisham Abbey, Berks; Berry Pomeroy Church, 

Devon; Walsingham Priory, Norfolk; Statue of Cardinal 
Wolsey, Oxford ; ancient k nifie-hs undle found at Lake, Wilts ; 
W hitley Abbey, Yorkshi ire, &c. The ancient knife-handle is 
highly curious, as exhibiting the costume as well as skill in the 
arts of our ancestors at an early period. The estate of Lake, 
where this piece of andiquity was discovered, in the parish of 
Wiltsford, near Ames! bury, Wilts, is the property of the Rev. 
Edward Duke. ‘The house is considered a beautiful specimen 
of the style of ar aeldibtent used in the reign. of Elizabeth, and 
is generally supposed to have been adopted in compliment to 
her, as partaking of the shape of the initials of her name. On 
the downs attached to the estate are many barrows, which hav- 
ing been explored, were found to contaii a great variety of 
British antiquities. 


** In the year 1770, say the authors, an accidental discovery, was 
made of a deposit of silver coin within a bank behind the garden wall 
of Lake-house; there were sixty-seven coins of the reigns of Henry 
V.and Richard ILI. plated loosely on each other in piles, and covered 
with the earth. About the same period eighteen shillings of the reign 
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of Elizabeth were found beneath the roots of a large tree, which was 
blown down on the estate; by whom, or on what occasion such a 
deposit was made, it is useless to conjecture. 

‘© Inthe month of June, 1811, as a servant was at work near the 
above-mentioned wall, he found the curious and antique article which 
is represented in the plate of its real size, and consists of two figures, 
a warrior and a female: it was probably the haft of a small knife or 
dagger, (the latter is most probable,) and is now used by the owner 
as the handle of a pen-knife, a blade having been affixed-to it. This 
curious article is made of brass, and, considering its great antiquity, 
is in good preservation: the features of the figures are the parts most 
injured by wear ; the female holds in the right hand a smali bag or 
purse (not very dissimilar to the modern ridicules,) the custom of care 
tying which fell into disuse in the days of Elizabeth. This ancient 
haft, however, is most likely of an age considerably anterior to her 
reign, and, from the costume in general, the simple cross hilt of the 
sword attached to the warrior’s side, it miay not unjustly claim a date 
coeval with the crusades.” 


The two figures are side by side, ingeniously closed in each 
other’s arms, so as to occupy little space, and yet exhibit two 
bodies. ‘The man’s head is covered with thick cloth, made in 
front like a highland bonnet, but in rear with a kind of tail; 
his coat is tight buttoned, and with a species of vandyke 
round his neck and shoulders. The female iigure has a kind 


of cowl made open at the crown, thrown over her head and 
shoulders, while her body is enveloped in a moukish robe. 
The cheeks of beth figures are unnaturally broad; in other 
respects the remains of the features indicate a countenance 
not unlike that of our hardy ancestors. 

We here find a very comprehensive account of that singular 
edifice, Christchurch, Hampshire, which has lately been reno- 
vated by the exertions and taste of the Rev. Mr. Bingiey, 
whose works on natural history have deservedly obtained so 
much popularity. As there are, doubtless, many other build- 
ings, in various parts of the country, capable of the like reno- 
vation, we shall extract a part of this historical sketch. , 


** CHRISTCHURCH TwyNeEHAM Priory. There was at Christ- 
church a house of secular canons of the order of St, Augustine, as 
early asthe year of our Lord, 036; but by whom, or at what parti- 
cular period, it was founded, is not now known. In the reign of 
William Rufus, weare informed, that the number of canons was 
twenty-four, of whom the head canon was denominated senior, To- 
wards the latter end of the reign of king Steven, it having become 
customary with the patrons of these conventual societies, to change 
the easy rule of secular canons for the more rigid discipline of regular 
ones, Baldwin de Redvers, the then patron of Christchurch, adopted 
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ike genera! practice, and, in the middle of the twelfth century, intro- 
duced into this monastery a certain number of canons regular, of the 
oider of St. Augustine, and placed them under the government of a 
prior, permitting, at the same time, the secular canons to continue in 
the society until their respective deaths, though ina state cf subordis 
nation to the new comers. Thechureh which before was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, was now dedicated to Christ. 

«William Rufus had given this monastery to Ralph Flambard, 
who was subsequently bishop of Durham ; and under his superintend- 
ence, the whole, of the buildings were rased to the ground, and 
others, of a more magnificent description, erected on their site. Se- 
veral parts of the present church are, no doubt, the remains of this 
work, particularly the immense piers of the nave; some of the ex- 
terior parts of the northern and sovihern transepis; and nearly the 
whole lower part of the south wall of the church, extending from 
what is called the lead-house, at the western extremity, to the 
southern transept. Subsequently to the time of Flambard, this 
church appears to have undergone innumerable alterations, the conse- 
quence of which has been, that it affords specimens of almost all the 
various styles of ecclesiastical architecture, which have been in use 
from that period until the dissolution. 

‘“¢ The plan of the present building gives a nave, with a tower at 
the western extremity; north and south aisles; north and south 
transepts ; choir, with north and south aisles ; and lady chapel at the 
eastern extremity. There is a crypt under each transept, and another 
under the high altar. The whole exterior length of the church is 
about 311 feet; the width of the nave is twenty-seven feet ; the inte- 
rior length of the church, at the transepts, about 110 feet; and the 
height of the tower 120 feet. 

‘Tn our account of this magnificent edifice, it is necessary to state, 
that until about the end of 1809, nearly all the finest parts ot the 
interior were concealed by innumerable coats of whitewash, and even 
of plaster, and that many of them were sadly detaced. Heaps. of 
rubbish bad accumulated to a great depth in seyeral places, but more 
particularly in the southern transept ; and in the two oratories, at the 
east side of the northern transept, several of the windows were 
blocked up, some with lath and plaster, and others even with stone 
and brick. The upper part of the fine old font lay broken at the foot 
of one of the piers on the south side of the nave; and a modern font, 
singular only for the rudeness and inelegance of its form, had been 
erected in its place. Tie hatched work over the arches of the nave 
had been plastered up with a trowel; anda lath and plaster partition 
was placed so far forward, across the front of the arches immediately 
above this, as wholly to conceal the shaft of the centre pillar of each. 
The stone screen, which separates the nave from the che'r, had all its 
lower parts concealed by a range of pews, nearly eight feet in height, 
which had been formed against it. The noble and almost unrivailed 
screen at the high altar was painted in oil, the figures and other pro- 
minent parts white, and the back of the niches, and all the retired 
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parts dark blue. ‘The altar rail was a dark red balustrade of the rudest 
workmanship. © ‘The stalls of the choir were almost white with age. 
The elegant chapel of Caen stone, at the end of the south aisle of 
the choir, erected by John Draper, the last prior, had all its beauty 
hidden by whitewash, which in some of the angles was nearly half 
an inch in thickness ; and the chapel of our lady behind the high altar 
Was ina most deplorable siate. 

** At the suggestion, and by the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Bingley, 
the curate of Christchurch, a subscription, which, in the whole, has 
amounted to about 250]. was begun for the pu:pose of getting rid of 
these and numerous other defects, and cf restering the church to at 
Jeast something like its pristine siate. Under his judicious superin- 
tendence and direction, the whole of the plaster and whitewash have 
been cleansed from the walls ; the defective parts mended ; the rub- 
bish and filth entirely removed ; seven of the windows opened and re- 
glazed ; the ancient font restored ; the partitions across the first story 
of arches in the nave removed back to the distance of about three 
feet ; the pews in frontof the seven taken down, and others erected 
in place of them, but in such a situation as toleave a free passage next 
the screen, about seven feet in width. The altar screen has been en- 
tirely cleansed and coloured in distemper to imitate stone. The altar 
railing has been taken away, and a new one placed in its stead. The 
stal's of the choir have been cleansed and oiled, so as to restore them 
nearly to their original appearance ; and numerous other judicious im- 
provements have been effected. The two transepts, which formerly 
were recepiacles only for rubbish, are now filled with pews. 

‘« The massive piers of the nave, with the story of circular, and 
upper story of pointed, arches, give-to the building a singularly 

rand effect. A narrow gallery extends along ali the upper parts of 
the church, from the transepts to the western extremity. The font 
is octagonal, and has, ai the alternate angles, the initials I. D. and 
H.R. It was, no doub:, formec inthe iime of John Draper, (the 
first of that name,) who was prior of Christchurch in the beginning 
of the reignof Henry VH. The screeu separating the nave from 
the choir, 2nd on which the organ was placed about twenty years ago, 
has been of very elegant workinanshin. It contains twelve niches 
for statues, each niche supported by three short columns, placed in a 
triangle, the capitals of which, enriched with foliage, are all different. 
Ov the east side of the northern transept there are two oratories that 
Contain some very interesting remains of ancient architecture. The 
choir is a work of great magnificence; the altar screen and the 
countess of Salisbary’s chapel, on the north side of the communion 
rails, constitute its most important features. ‘The former, the produc- 
tion of the fourtcenth century, is thirty-three feet in height and 
twenty-one in width. It is entirely of stone, and contains several 
figures as large as Jife, and betwixt forty and fifty others of smailer 
size. ; 
« Lady Salisbury’s chapel corteins, particularly in its interior, an 
infinity of the most exquisite and eiabuiate workmanship. It was 
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founded by Margaret de la Pole, countess of Salisbury, who was be- 
headed, on a suspicion of treason, in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VUJI. The tragical fate of this lady was occasioned by the 
imprudence of her son, cardinal Pole, who, while resident at Rome, 
was engaged in the publication of numerous satires against Henry 
VIII. o1 account of his alterations of religion. This‘incensed the 
king so highly, that he made aJ] the family and friends of the cardinal 
feel the effects of his displeasure ; accordingly he procured the at- 
tainder of the countess for holding a correspondence with her son. 

‘ Besides the Salisbury chapel, there are three others still left in 
this caurch, and in an excellent state of preservation. One of these, 
at the eastern extremity of the south aisle of the choir, was built 
in 1529, by Jobn Draper, the last prior. The stone of which this 
chapel is constructed, is similar to that of the chapel of the coun- 
tess of Salisbury, ard its ornamental parts are likewise very highly 
finished. ‘The tomb-stone of this prior was discovered by Mr. Bingley 
on removing some of the pews in the nave, not far from the entrance 
into the choir. In the month of February, 1811, the grave was 
opeved in the presence of the churchwardens. ‘The body had been 
interred in a thick wooden coffin, which was nearly crumbled to 
dust ; the skeleton was perfect, and had, evidently, not been disturbed. 
The teeth however were much decayed. After placing the head in 
the same position in which it was found, the grave was again 
closed, and the stone put over it as before. The inscriptien is in 
Gothic characters round the edge of the stone. ‘* *IumBa Jouts 
DRAPER: VICESSIMI SEXTI PRIORIS LuUIUS ECCLESIE: QUI OBIIT 
XXIX° DIE MENSIS SEPTIS ANNO DEI; MILL®, CCCCCLII®. CULUS 
ANIME PROPITIETUR DEUS. AMEN.” 


The “© monument of Roger de Montgomery, earl of Shrews- 
bury, and the dresses of the nobility in his time,” 1094; and 
the “ shrine of St. Ethelbert, Hereford,” are subjects of which 
we should wish to see many more in this work. They furnish 
a variety and novelty which cannot fail to please persons of 
taste and inquiry. The admirable view of the beautiful church 
of Sherborne, Dorset, presents a striking example of the 
advantage of having larger plates. In the “ cabinet,” no such 
extensive subject could have been introduced. Here is a com- 
plete and distinct perspective view of an edifice, a parochial 
church, which, whether considered in extent, varicty of archi- 
tecture, or delicacy of workmanship, is greatly superior to 
many of our cathedrals. In recommending it to the attention 
of travellers who may visit Dorsetshire, we only indicate to 
them the source of exquisite entertainment in religious works 
of art. The Abbey church, Shrewsbury, is also another 
example ; but its magnitude and massiveness, are its chief re- 
commendations ; it is, however, impossible to acquire so much 
knowledge of our ecclesiastical antiquities, of curious reliques 
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of our ancestors or early invaders, and of the actual appeatanc 

of the existing edifices in Britain, om any terms, as may be 
obtained from the preceding and present work, at a very mode - 
rate expence, and in a most convenient manner. ‘The 
*S cabinet” contains 500 views, the first volume of “ Ancieat 
Reliques,” fifty, with sufficiently copious historical and 
descriptive det tails, which merit the attention of all persons 
desirous of much general knowledge respecting their native 
country, without incurring the labour of arduous research, 
and the enormous expence of ponderous and very high-priced 
books. 
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The Letters of the British Spy. Baltimore, printed. London, 
re-printed.. Sharpe and Hailes, 12mo. Pp. 214, 5s. Gd. 
boards, 1812. 


THESE letters, purporting to have been written by a young 
Englishman of rank, during a tour through the United States, 
on the year 1803, to his friend, a member of the British Par- 
liament, origina lly appeared in The Virgiwa Argus, an Ame- 
rican daily paper. ‘They were after wards collected into a 
volume, to the fourth edition of which, corrected by the author, 

the following puff preliminary is prefixed, by the publisher:— 

‘© Of the literary merits of a work which has passed the ordeal 
of criticism with honour, not only to the author, but to his country, 
it would be impertinent ta speak. Common fame has decided it to 
be the production of an American pen; and classical taste has pro- 
nounced it to be the offspring of genius. To those who would incul- 
cate the degrading doctrine, that this is the country 

‘ Where genius sickens, and where fancy dies,’* 
we could offer the letters of The British Spy, as an unquestionable 
proof that America is entitled to a righ rank in the republic of letters, 
and that the empyreal flame may be respired under any region.” 


Judging from the American books which have, from time 
to time, fallen under our cognizance, the literary talent of the 
United States has appeared to be at so very low an ebb, that 
we were not prepared to give much credit to the above high- 
sounding eulogy. We were not, however, altogether without 
hope, that we “might derive some portion of amusement from 
the volume before us; and, under the influence of that feeling, 
we commenced its perusal. The writer’s progress we soon 
found to be of a most desultory nature; and that, instead of 
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political, statistical, or topographical information, cur enter- 
tainment was to consist chiefly of a delineation of characters, 
and of moral and literary disquisition. The third letter, 
which is devoted to the subject of eloquence, commeuces 
thus :— 


** You inquire into the state of your favourite art in Virginia. 
Eloquence, my dear S*******, has few successful votaries here ; I 
mean Moguence of the highest order, such as that to which, not only 
the bosom of your friend, but the fe elings of the whole British nation, 
bore evidence, in listening to the charge of the Begums in the pro- 
secution of Warren Hastings. 

‘* In the national and state legislatures, as well as at the various 
bars in the United States, I have heard great volubility, much good 
sense, and some random touchee of the pathetic ; but in the same 
bodies, I have heard a far greater proportion of puerile rant, or 
tedious and disgusting inanity. Three remarks are true as to almost 
all their orators, 

‘* First. They have not a sufficient fund of general knowledge. 

«© Secondly. They have not the habit of close and solid thinking. 

‘ Thirdly. They do not aspire at orignal ornaments. 

‘ From these three defects, it most cenerally results, that although 
ied pour out, easily enough, a torrent of words, yet these are des- 
titute of the light of erudition, the praetical utility of just and 
copious thought, or those novel and beautiful allusions and embel- 
lishments, with which the very scenery of the country isso highly 
calculated to inspire them. 

“« The truth is, my dear S*******, that this scarcity of genuine 
and sublime eloquence, is not confined to the United States ; instances 
of it in any civilized country have always been rare indeed. Mr. 
(Dr.] Blair is certainly correct in the opi initn, that a state of nature 
is most favourable to the higher efforts of the imagiaation, and the 
more unrestrained and noble raptures of the heart. Civilization, 
wherever it has gained ground, has interwoven with society, a habit 
of artificial and elaborate decorum, which mixes in every operation 
of life, deters the fancy from every bold enterprise, and buries 
nature under a load of hypocritical ceremonies. A man, therefore, 
in order to be eloquent, has to forget the habits in which he has been 
educated ; and never will he touch his audience so exquisitely, as 
when he goes back to the primitive simplicity of the patriarchal age. 

«© T have said, that instances of genuine and sublime eloquence 
have always been rare in every civilized country. It is true that 
Tully and Pliny the younger, have, in their epistles, represented 
Rome, in their respective days, as swarming with orators of the first 
class ; yet, from the specimens which they themselves have left us, 
{ am led to entertain a very humble opinion of ancient eloquence. 

“« Demosthenes, we know, has pronounced, not the chief, but the 
sole merit of an orator, to consist in delivery, or as Lord Verulam 
translates it, in action; and, although I know that the world would 
Cc2 
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proscribe it as a literary heresy, I cannot help believing Tully’s 
merit to have been principally of that kind. For my own part, I 
confess very frankly, that I have never met with any thing of his 
which has, according to my taste, deserved the name of superior elo- 
quence. His style, indeed, is pure, polished, sparkling, full, and 
sonorous ; and, perhaps, deserves all the encomiums which have been 
bestowed onit. But an oration, certainly, no more deserves the title 
of superior eloquence, because its style is ornamented, than the figure 
of Apollo would deserve the epithet of elegant, merely from the 
superior texture and flow of the drapery. In reading an oration, it 
is the mind to which I look. It is the expanse and richness of the 
conception itself which I regard, and not the glittering tinsel wherein 
it may be attired. Tully’s orations, examined in this spirit, have, 


with me, sunk far below the grade at which we have been taught to 
fix them.” 


These remarks are immediately succeeded by a philosophical 
enquiry into the nature, causes, and effects of eloquence ; 
which, as it displays the good sense and taste of the writer 
to considerable advantage, we regret that we cannot find room 
to insert. Presuming on the correctness of certain principles 
which he has advanced, he draws the conclusion, 


“‘ That whenever an orator wishes to know what effect he has 
wrought on his audience, he should coolly and conscientiously pro- 
pound to himself this question: have I myselt, throughout my 
oration, felt those clear and cogent convictions of judgment, and that 
pure and exalted fire of the soul, with which I wished to inspire 
others? For, he may rely on it, that he can no more impart (or to 
use Bacon’s words, transmit) convictions and sensations which’ he 
himself has not, at the time, sincerely felt, than he can convey a clear 
title to property, in which he himself has no title. 

‘* This leads me to remark (continues he) adefect which I bave 
noticed more than once in this country. Following up too closely 
the cold conceit of the Roman division of an oration, the speakers 
set aside a particular part of their discourse, usually the peroration, 
in which they take it into their heads that they will be pathetic. 
Accordingly, when they reach this part, whether it be prompted by 
the feelings or not, a mighty bustle con:mences. The speaker pricks 
up his ears, erects his chest, tosses hisarms with hysterical vehe- 
mence, and says every thing which he supposes ought to affect his 
hearers ; but it is all in vain; for it is obvious that every thing he 
says, is prompted by the head; and, however, it may display his inge- 
nuity and fertility, however it may appear to the admiration of bis 
hearers. it will never strike deeper. The hearts of the audience will 
refuse all commerce, except with the heart of the speaker ; nor, in 
this commerce, is it possible, by any disguise, however artful, 
impose false ware on them. However the speaker may labour o 
seem to feel, however vear he may approach to the appealance of 
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the reality, the heart nevertheless possesses a keen unerring sense, 
which never fails to detect the imposture. It would seem as if the 
heart of man stamps asecret mark on all its effusions, which alone 
can give them currency, and which no inge uity, however adroit, 
can successfully counterfeit. 

‘< [have not been a little diverted here in listening to some fine 
orators, who deal almost entirely in this pathos of the head. They 
practise the start, the pause—make an immense parade of attitudes 
and gestures, and seem to imagine themselves piercing the heart 
with a thousand wounds; the heart all the time developing every 
trick that is played to cajole her, and, sitting serene and composed, 
looks on and smiles at the ridiculous pageant as it passes !”” 


The fifth letter presents us with the contrasted portraits of 
two eminent political opponents---the ******** of the com- 
monwealth of Virginia, and * the ***** ******* of the United 


States.” They are sketched by an artist, who has evidently 
paid due attention to his subject ; and, though they will occupy 
more room than we could wish, we cannot repress the inclina- 
tion to give them a place. 


“The ******** of this commonwealth is the same ***** 
##HXXXEX who was not many years ago, the ****#*** at Paris. His 
present office is sufficient evidence of the estimation in which he is 
held by his native state. In his stature he is about the middle height 
of men, rather firmly set, with nothing further remarkable in his 
person, except its muscular compactness and apparent ability to endure 
labour. His countenance, when grave, has rather the expression of 


sternness and irascibility : a smile however (and a smile is not unusual 
with him in a social circle) lights it up to very high advantage, and 
gives it a most impressive and engaging air of suavity and benevolence, 
Judging merely from his countenance, he is between the ages of forty- 
five and fifty years. His dress and personal appearance are those of a 
plain and modest gentleman. He is a man of soft, polite, and even 
assiduous attentions ; but these, although they are always well timed, 
judicious, and evidently the offspring of an obliging and philanthropic 
temper, are never performed with the striking and captivating graces 
of a Marlborough or a Bolingbroke. To be plain, there is often in 
his manner an inartificial and even an awkward simplicity, which, 
while it provokes the smile of a more polished person, forces him to 
the opinion, that Mr. ******* is a man of a most sincere and artless 
soul 

‘« Nature has given him a mind neither rapid nor rich ; and there- 
fore he cannot shine on a subject which is entirely new to him. Bat 
to compensate him for this, he is indued with a spirit of generous and 
restless emulation ; a judgment solid, strong, and clear; and a habit 
of application, which no difficulties can shake, no labours can tire. 

“* With these aids, simply, he has qualified himself for the first 
honours of this country ; and presents a most happy illustration of the 
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truth of the maxim, Quisque, sue fortune, faber. For his emulation 
has urged him to perpetual and unremitting inquiry ; his patient and 
unwearied industry has concentrated before him all the lights which 
others have thrown on the subjects of his consideration, together with 
all those which his own mind. by repeated efforts, is enabled to strike ; 
while his sober, steady, and faithful judgment, has saved him from the 
common error of more quick and brilliant geniuses ; the too hasty 
adoption of specious, but false conclusions. 

«© These qualities render him a safe and an able counsellor. And 
by their constant exertions, he has amassed a store of knowledge, 
which, having passed seven times through the crucible, is almost as 
highly corrected as human knowledge can be : and may be more safely 
relied on, than the spontaneous and luxuriant growth of a more fertile, 
but less chastened mind ~-‘ a wild, where weeds and flowers promis- 
cuous shoot.’ 

«© Having engaged very early, first in the life of a soldier, then of a 
statesman, then of a laborious practitioner of the law, and fivaliy, again 
of a politician, his intellectual operations have been almost entirely 
confined to juridical and political topics. Indeed, it is easy to perceive, 
that the mind of a man, engaged in so active a life, must possess more 
native suppleness, versatility, and vigour, than that of Mr. ******, to 
be able to make an advantagecus tour of the sciences in the rare inter- 
val of important duties. It is possible that the ear'y habit of contem- 
plating subjects as expanded as the earth itself, with ail the relative 
interests of the great nations thereof, may have inspired him with an 
indifference, perhaps an inaptitude, for mere points of literature. 
Algernon Sidney has said, that he deems al! studies unworthy the 
‘ serious regard of a man, except the study of the principles of just 
government ; and Mr ******, perhaps, concurs with our countryman 
in this as wel! as in his other principles. Whatever may have been 
the occasion, his acquaintance with the fine arts is certainly very 
limited and superficial : but, making allowances for his bias towards 
republicanism, he is a profound and even an eloquent statesman. 

‘¢ Knowing him to be attached to that political party, who, by their 
opponents, are called sometimes democrats, sometimes jacobins ; and 
aware also, that he was a man of warm and even ardent temper, I 
dreaded much when I frst entered his company, that I should have 
been’ shocked and disgusted with the narrow, virulent, and rancofous 
invectives of party animosity. How agreeably, how delightfully, was 
I disappointed ! Not one sentiment of intolerance polluted his lips. 
On the contrary, whether they be the offspring of rational induction, 
of the habit of surveying men and things on a great scale, of native 
magnanimity, or of a combination of all those causes, his principles, as 
far as they were exhibited to me, were forbearing, liberal, widely 
extended, and great. 

“* As the elevated ground, which he already holds, has been gained 
merely by the dint of application ; as every new step which he mounts 
becomes a meaa of increasing his powers still further, by opening a 
wider horjzon to his view, and thus stimulating his enterprize afresh, 
e-invizorating his habits, multiplying the materials, and extending the 
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range of his knowledge ; it would be a matter of no surprise to me, if, 
before his death, the world should see him at the head of the American 
administration. So much for the *****#** of the commonwealth of 
Virginia: a living, an honourable, an illustrious monument of self- 
created eminence, worth, and greatness ! 

“« Let us now change the scene, and lead forward a very different 
character indeed : a truant, but a highly-favoured pupil of nature. It 
would seem as if this capricious goddess had finished the two charac- 
ters, purely with the view of exhibiting a vivid contrast. Nor is this 
contrast confined to their minds. 

“« The #**** **#**** of the United States is, in his person, tall, 
meagre, emaciated ; his muscles relaxed, and his joints so loosely con- 
nected, as not only to disqualify him, apparently, for any vigorous 
exertion of body, but to destroy every thing like elegance and harmony 
in his air and movements. Indeed, in his whole appearance and 
demeanor ; dress, attitudes, gestures, sitting, standing, or walking ; he 
is as far removed from the idolized graces of Lord Chesterfield, as any 
other gentleman on earth. To continue the portrait: his head and 
face are small in proportion to his height ; his complexion swarthy ; 
the muscles of his face being relaxed, give him the appearance of a 
man of fifty years of age, nor can he be much younger ; his face has a 
faithful expression of great good humour and hilarity ; while his black 
eyes—that unerring index—possess an irradiating spirit, which pro- 
claims the imperial powers of the mind that sits enthroned within. 

‘‘ This extraordinary man, without the aid of fancy, without the 
advantages of person, voice, attitude, gesture, or any of the ornaments 
ofan orator, deserves to be considered a8 one of the most eloquent men 
in the world ; if eloquence may be said to consist in the power of 
seizing the attention with irresistible force, and never permitting it to 
elude the grasp, until the hearer has received the conviction which the 
speaker intends. 

** As to his person, it has already been described. His voice is 
dry and hard; his attitude, in his most effective orations, was often 
extremely awkward ; as it was not unusual for him to stand with his 
left foot in advance; while all his gestures proceeded from his right 
arm, and consisted merely in a vehement, perpendicular swing of it, 
from about the elevation of his head, to the bar behind which he was 
accustomed to stand. 

“* As to fancy, if she hold a seat in his mind at all, which I very 
much doubt, his gigantic genius tramples with disdain on all her flower- 
decked plats and blooming parterres. How then, you will ask, with a 
‘look of incredulous curiosity, how is it possible, that such a man cap 
hold the attention of an audience enchained, through a speech of even 
ordinary length ? I will tell you. 

‘* He possesses one original, and almost supernatural faculty : the 


faculty of developing a subject by a single giance of his mind, and. 


detecting at once the very point on which every controversy depends. 
No matter what the question : though ten tinies more knotty than ‘ the 
gnarled oak,’ the lightning of heaven is not more rapid nor more 
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resistless than his astonishing penetration. Nor does the exercise of it 
seem to cost him an effort On the contrary, it is as easy as vision. I 
am persuaded that his eyes do not fly over a landscape, and take in its 
various objects, with more promptitude and facility, than his mind 
embraces ard analyzes the most complex subject. 

“« Possessing while at the bar this intellectual elevation which enabled 
him to look down and comprehend the whole ground at once, he deter- 
mined immediately, and without difficulty, on which side the question 
might be most advantageously approached and assailed. In a bad 
cause, his art consisted in laying his premises so remotely from the 
point directly in debate, or else in terms so general and so specious, 
that the hearer, seeing no consequence which could be drawn from 
them, was just as willing to admit them as not; but, his premises once 
admitted, the demonstration, however distant, followed as certainly, 
as cogently, as inevitably, as any demonstration in Euclid. 

«* All his eloquence consists in the apparently deep self-conviction, 
and emphatic earnestness of his manner; the corresponding energy 
and simplicity of his style; the close and logical connection of his 
thoughts ; and the easy gradations by which he opens his lights on the 
attentive minds of his hearers. 

*¢ The audience are never permitted to pause for a moment. There 
is no stopping to weave garlands of flowers, to hang in festoons, 
round a favourite argument. On the contrary, every sentence is pro- 
gressive ; every idea sheds new light on the subject; the listener is 
kept perpetually in that sweetly pleasurable vibration, with which the 
mind of man always receives new truths; the dawn advances in easy, 
but unrem iting pace; the subject opens gradually on the view, until 
rising in high relief in ail its native colours and proportions, the argu- 
ment is consummated by the conviction of the delighted hearer.” 


Pulpit eloquence has, perhaps, seldom produced greater 
effects, than those which are described by our author in his 
seventh letter. Ona Sunday, as he was travelling through the 
county of Orange, his eye was caught by a cluster of horses 
tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house in the forest, not far 
from the road side. Having frequently seen such objects be- 
fore, he had no difficulty in understanding that this was a place 
of religious worship. He accordingly entered, and found an 
old, blind, paralytic, minister, with a white cap on his head, 
delivering a discourse, the impressive eloquence of which he 
describes with enthusiastic devotion. 

Greatly interested respecting this truly eloquent preacher, 
whose name was James Waiddell, the British Spy was much 
surprised, when, on his arrival at "Richmond, he found not one 
person who had ever before heard of him. That “ such a ge- 
nius as this, so accomplished a scholar, so divine an orator, 
should be permitted to languish and die in obscurity, within 
eighty miles of the metropolis of Virginia,” was, to him, “ a 
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conclusive argument, either that the Virgimians have no taste 
for the highest strains of the most sublime oratory, or that 
they are destitute of a much more important quality, the love 
of genuine and exalted reiigion.” Indeed, he says it is too 
clear, “* that this soil abounds more in weeds of foreign birth, 
than in good and salubrious fruits.” 

The causes, which our author assigns, of this evil, and his 
reasonings upon the subject, deserve particular notice. 


«* Among others,” says he, ‘* the noxious weed of infidelity has 
struck a deep, a fatal root, and spread its pestilential branches far 
around. I fear that our eccentric and fanciful countryman, Godwin, 
bas contributed not a little to water and cherish this pernicious exotic. 
There is a novelty, a splendor, a boldness in his scheme of morals, 
peculiarly fitted to captivate a youthful and an ardent mind. A young 
man fee]s his delicacy flattered in the idea of being emancipated from 
the old, obsolete, and vulgar motives of moral conduct ; and acting 
correctly from motives quite new, refined, and sublimated in the cru- 
cible of pure abstr: acted reason. Unfortunately, however, in this 
attempt to change the motives of his conduct, he loses the old ones, 
while the new, either from being too_ethereal and sublime, or from 
some other want of congeniality, refase to mix and Jay hold of the 
gross materials of his nature. ‘Thus he becomes emancipated indeed ; 
discharged not only from ancient and vulgar shackles, but also from 
the modern, finespun, tinselled restraints of his divine Godwin. Hav- 
ing imbibed the high spirit of literary adventure, he disdains the limits 
of the moral world ; and advancing boldly to the throne of God, he 
questions him on his dispensations, and demands the reasons of his 
laws. But the counsels of heaven are above the ken, not contrary to 
the voice of human reason; and the unfortunate youth, unable to 
reach and measure them, recoils from the attempt, with melancholy 
rashness, into infidelity and deism. Godwin’s glittering theories are 
on his lips. Utopia or Mezorania boast [boasts] not of a purer mora- 
list in words than the young Godwinian ; but the uabridled licentious- 
ness of his conduct makes it manifest, that if Godwin's principles be 
true in the abstract, they are not fit for this system of things, what- 
ever they might be in the republic of Plato. 

** From a life of inglorious indolence, by far too prevalent among 
the young men of this country, the transition is easy and natural to 
immorality and dissipation. It is at this giddy period of life, when a 
series of dissolute courses have debauched the purity and innocence of 
the heart, shaken the pillars of the understanding, and converted her 
sound and wholesome operations into little more than a set of feverish 
starts and incoherent and delirious dreams; it is in such a situation 
that a new-fangled theory is welcomed as an amusing guest, and deism 
is embraced as a balmy comforter against the pangs of an offended 
conscience. This coalition once formed and habitually consolidated, 
* farewell, a long farewell,’ to honour, genius, and glory! From such 
a gulf of complicated ruin few have the energy even to attempt an 
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escape. The moment of cool reflection, which should save them, is 
too big with horror to be endured. Every plunge is deeper and deeper, 
until the tragedy is finally wound up by a pistol or a halter. Do not 
believe that I am drawing from fancy: the picture is unfortunately 
true. Few dramas, indeed, have yet :eached their catastrophe; but 
too many are in a rapid progress towards if.” 


No! this picture is not drawn from fancy: it 7s, unfortu- 
nately, true! A few years ago. we knew a young man, who, 
in his intellectual facuit Ics, had been highly favoured by nature. 
Possessing a brilliant genius, with a mind eager for the attain- 
ment af science, he became passionately attached to the works 
of Voltaire, to those of the more modern French philosophists, 
and, particularly, to the Political Justice of Godwin. Of an 
enterprising spirit, he embarked in various commercial specu- 
lations; and, after a serious failure, he connected himself 
with the most notorious money-lender In the metropolis, and, 
under the pretence of removing the pecuniary difficulties of 
the distressed, levied coutributions cn those who were so silly, 
or so unfortunate, as to place themselves in his power. His 
career was short. Having, by means of forged indorsements, 
obtained cash for two bills which had been left in his posses- 
sion, to the amount of 1500/1. he went to Jreland, with the 
intention of proceeding to the Continent. Detained, by con- 
trary winds, longer than he expected, he was overtake n by the 
officers of justice, secured, brought.to England, tried, con- 
victed, and executed at the Old Bailey. We had not seen him 
subsequently to his failure in business, and, consequently, 
were ignorant of his connexions and pursuits, ‘till we saw the 
account of his apprehension, and examination in the daily 
papers. Our immediate exclamation was---* Ah! this is the 
result of poor ’s attachment to the new philosophy !” 
The case was of an unusually dark nature, and we resolved, 
should he, by any chance, escape the blow of justice, never to 
see him more. His conviction placed him in a different light. 
We then felt it an imperative duty, as Christians, and as men, 
to see him, and to administer to him all the relief and comfort 
in our power. On our first interview, the unasked-for confes- 
sion was made, that, to the false notions which he had im- 
bibed from the works of his favourite authors, did he solely 
attribute his deviation from the path of integrity! He pathe- 
tically lamented his dereliction of virtue, but, alas! it was 
too late. Professedly a Deist, he affected to contemplate the 
approach of death with indifference, and even with cheerful- 
ness. But it was not the cheerfulness of the christian, who, 
firm in the hope of ‘ another and a better world,” calmly 
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resigns his spirit into the hands of him who gave it. The 
event proved the Deist—the pupil of Voltaire and. of Godwin 
—to be a coward. The night before his execution, he swal- 
lowed laudanum (supposed to have been conveyed to him by his 
brouser) and the last moments of his existence were passed in 
a state of isensibility to his fate. 

This is a melancholy, but true, and unheightened illustra- 
tion, of the accuracy of the British Spy’s opinions, respecting 
the effects of the new philosophy. 

We had marked some other passages for quotation ; but hav- 
ing exhibited sufficient specimens of the work, to enable our 
readers to form an adequate opinion of the author’s abilities, and 
of the nature of the entertainment they are to expect from his 
production, which may certainly lay claim to the merit assigned 
to it by the American editor of being “< prettily written,’ we 
shall pursue our animadversions no farther. 














Cursory Remarks, occasioned by the horrible assassination of the 
Right ionourable Spencer Perceval. 8vo. Pp. 36. Hatchard. 
1812. 


THAT an occurrence, so well calculated to strike every mind 
with horror, as the atrocious murder of Mr. Perceval, should 
make the most solemn impressions, and excite the most serious 
reflections in men accustomed to mark the progress of pu'lic 
events, and to observ e, with an attentive eye, every prominent 
feature of the times, is perfectly natural. It was, therefore, 
without surprise, that we found the attention of a writer, evi- 
dently qualified forthe most important discussions, directed to this 
horrible transaction, and to circumstances proximately or re- 
motely connected therewith. It is most true, as he observes, that © 
some satisfaction is afforded from the consideration, that the mur- 
der, whichall good men must lament, is not imputable toany politi- 
cal party or principle ; but, as he further suggests, “ it is a con- 
sideration befitting every good citizen and good Christian, whe- 
ther the political and philosophical principles, asserted in an 
injudicious manner, by all parties in their turns, have not indi- 
rectly had a fatal, though remote, effect, in poisoning the 
minds of the rising generation,” 

This is, indeed, a most serious and a most awful considera- 
tion ; and we should ill discharge our duty, if, while we dissent 
from the general application of the remark, we did not dis- 
tinctly state our opinion, that both the political and philoso- 
phical principles, which have been set afloat in this kingdom 
within the last twenty years, and, still more immediately, the 
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violent and inflammatory speeches in Parliament, and else- 
where, have contributed, very materially, to poison the pubiic 
mind, and have had a tendency to produce that mude of think- 
ing and of ucting, whieh led to the murder of Mr. Perceval, 
and which gave birth to all the discontents and outrages which 
have been recently witnessed in the distant countics of Eng- 
land. We are persuaded that, since the French revolution, 
in consequence of the opinions broached, by writers and 
speakers, in favour of it, the moral feeling, and the moral 
principle, of the people of England, have been materially im- 
paired ; and he must, indeed, be a very inattentive observer of 
passing events, who has not perceived the effects of this woe- 
ful degeneracy i in the sphere in which he moves, however con- 
tracted that may happen to be. Certain it is, that the ties of 
subordination have, within that period, been gradually loosened ; 
that the respect due to superiors from every class of society, 
(owing, in some degree, to the removal of external distinctions, 
in imitation of the French Jacobins) and heretofore paid from 
habit as well as principle, is no longer visible; and that the 
sense of duty, religious, moral, and political, is, generally, 
weakened, and pretty extensively destroyed. The writer of 
these remarks seems to be aware of the striking degeneracy of 
the age, and not to be insensible to some of the leading causes 
which have produced it. He proclaims his sentiments in an 
open and manly manner; he discusses principles and facts 
with freedom and ability; and, in the developement of his 
ideas and views, he displays a clearness of observation, a 
soundness of judgement, and a knowledge of men and things, 
which carry with them both interest and improvement to the 
reader. “ Barbarous murders,” he observes, “ and desperate 
acts of revenge, have been too common in all times; but [ 
believe this is the first instance in which the abstract principle 
of a man taking the right of punishing his enemies into his 
own hands, denying that it was malice, and asserting that it 
was lawful justice, has been pleaded before an English jury 
by an Englishman.” 

For the honour of England, if the absence of unparalleled 
atrocity can be allowed to confer honour, it is the first time 
that a deed of such enormity, taken in all its parts, has been 
perpetrated here. The act of murder itself was sufficiently 
atrocious, but the cool, deliberate, sententious, and laboured de- 
fence of it was, if possible, ten times worse. 

“‘ It may be easily answered, ‘ the poor wretch was insane.’ I 


-deny the fact, in the sense in which that word is commonly under- 
stood. It was not want of reason, it was perversion of reason. Any 


~ 
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man, not labouring under a disease of the brain, may, by fixing his 
mind upon one principle only (especially when pressed by misfortune ) 
work himself into the immoral tenets of the most enormous immo- 
rality, and yet exercise all the while his intellectual faculties. The 
savage is not insane, who destroys his aged parent; he can reason, in 
his own national manner, on the preference of a speedy death to pro- 
tracted misery. Nor is that philosopher insane, who in our days has 
asserted, that all goods should be held in common, and that the first 
introduction of property was an offence against ‘ political justice!’* 
And what is most lamentable in this case is, that such perversion of 
morality has not originated in the soul of one of Atheistical prin- 
ciples, but of one who professed himself a Christian, and went twice 
to church on the Sabbath previous to cool assassination.” 


Even Bellingham himself supported this reasoning, by de- 
nying his own insanity, and proclaiming himself in full pos- 
session of his senses, and proving it by a series of reasoning, 
which displayed considerable ingenuity, though, at the same 
time, betrayed the most horrible perversion of intellect that 
can be conceived. The author disclaims all intention of con- 
troverting the abstract principles of liberty and equality, taken 
in their proper sense ; but he justly affirms, 


** That, within the last balf century the rights of nature have been 
too much set in opposition to the obligations of law, and the multi- 
tude have repeatedly been told, that they may resist oppression, and 
punish oppressors, forgetting that at last every individual of that mul- 
titude might constitute himself the representative of the common- 
weal, and think no oppressor deserved such punishment as the man 
that injured him.” 


It is, alas ! too true, that this doctrine, which is in direct 
opposition to the scriptural precepts, has been publicly taught, 
not only in pamphlets and in papers, but, (some years ago) 
even in the Senate. If it did not give birth to, it at least pro- 
moted and encouraged, the American rebellion. The author 
properly adverts to 





* We suspect that if any unfortunate wight were to attempt to 
reduce this philosophic theory to practice, by going into the philoso- 
pher’s shop, in Skinner-street, and helping himself to a portion of the 
property there, the said philosopher would be strongly tempted to 
contest the justice, as well as the legality, of such conduct, and even 
to appeal from the theory of political justice to the practice of Bri- 
tish law ; and to bring the active citizen, who had been bred in his 
own principles, and who had reduced them to their legitimate conse- 
quences, to an unphilosophical tribunal, in his owa vicinity, vulgarly 
y'cleped—the Oid Bailey.~i:ptror. 
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‘“« Such men as general Lee, who, because he had been disappointed 
in his pretensions at home, went over to America after the war began, 
and offered his services to the Americans. But he fought for freedom 
against tyranny, said the opposition of that day ; they would not allow 
him to be called a traitor, and, had he met with the fate he deserved, 
would have canonized him along with Algernon Sidney, (another 
very dubious character, whom the Whigs exalted above his merits.) 
The same forgetfulness of tbe old opinions of the duties of citizenship 
was shewn iv the case of a much more despicable character, Thomas 
Paine, the once redoubtable author of Common Sense. This broken 
artisan and dismissed exciseman could not wreak his revenge on go- 
verniment with his sword, but with his pen, aud was employed by the 
Jeaders of the American revolution to write the bitterest invectives 
against his own native country, and tell the Americans they could 
never be reconciled again to the English. When the French revolu- 
tion broke out, Paine returned to the country he had vilified, and was 
received with open arms by some of the existing parties. He wrote 
libels on the most democratic principles, and was justified by his 
counsel, because, forsocth, he was a republican, forgetting that he 
was born an English subject, and mig’ t have continued so, if his 
masters had not suspected him of defrauding the excise.” 


The favourable reception which this arch-traitor experienced 
here, is ascribed to the applause bestowed on the French revo- 
lution, and to his abuse of Mr. Burke, whose prophetic spirit 
had foretold all the calamities which it would entail on the 
civilized world. Mr. Burke, it is well known, was represented, 
by the small remnant of the party which embraced the doc- 
trines of the French Revolution, a political deserter.“ For 
it istoo much the false morality of party, to consider every 
member as obliged to follow his leader’s opinions against his 
own conscience, as a soldier must follow his general even on 
expeditions which he dislikes.” 

he author traces this fanatical spirit from, the American 
rebellion, when traitors were eulogized, to the French revolu- 
tion, when the most atrocious murders were deemed fit sub- 
jects for panegyric! This sympathy with crime proceeded 
onwards, with increasing force, till the rebellion in Ireland 
supplied it with fresh food. Then the United Irishmen be- 
came its favourite objects, and, alas! still continue so. But 
it will, no doubt, be contended, that this rebellion and these 
outrages were provoked by fear of the Irish government. 


** But they forget that there was an hour of gloomy darkness pre- 
vious to the explosion of the storm, when it was believed, that the 
United Irishmen were connected together by oaths as terrible as those 
as are supposed to have bound the secret tribunals of Germany, to 
avenge by assassination any legal measures taken to suppress them ; 
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and some dreadful instances occurred of murder that gave strength to 
the suspicion. Amongst these instances may be mentioned the 
assassinations of the Rev. Dr, Butler, chaplain to the Bishop of 
Meath, in 1793, and of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton in April, 1797.” 


Some extracts are then quoted from a poem in the Poetical 
Register, expressive of the apprehensions of the gentry of [re- 
land. And the author procecds to shew, that the same princi- 
ples which set that kingdom in a flame, have extended to Man- 
chester and Nottingham, and produced evils of the sanie nature. 
Indeed, the principles of diserganization have been carried to 
the utmost possible extent in Bellingham’s speech, which goes 
the full length of asserting the right of each man to murder his 
neighbour, for conduct of which he himselfis to be sole judge ! 
He offers some salutary advice to. the } journeymen manufacturers 
in the disturbed counties, who are foolishly, 2s well as wickedly, 
intent on the destruction of the means of their own prosperity. 


‘*¢ Is it not probable, that emissaries are employed from Frauce, to 
enrage the master manufacturers and their workmen against each 
other, and to induce the former, wheuever peace is restored, to carry 
their capital aud their mechanics} skill to France, as a country where 
the military will secure them against plunderers, though expose them 
toa despot? Andin that case, will uot more workmen be turned 
out of employ, than ever were dismissed on the invention of the most 
compendious machine? This train of thought might be pursued 
through many various instances; and it might be shewn, that all 
which has been called of late years improved agriculture, is contrary to 
the opinion of the multitude, whilst there are others who think that 
the vast increase of London and other great towns, (though it is less 
unpopular) tends to the scarcity of provisions and difficulty of living, 
more than the hackneyed grievances of taxes, Orders in Council, &c. 


&c. But such arguments would be too prolix, perhaps scarcely 
safe.’ 


Certainly there are persons who think an overgrown metro- 
polis a great evil; whether it occasion a scarcity of provisions 
or not, because it unquestionably tends to the promotion of 
vice. Foz, it is too obvious to require an argument, that where 
great numbers of people are assembled together in one place, 
they ure more vicious, than when scattered over a country, 
where the temptations to vice are comparatively few, As to 
the effect of a large capital on the price of provisions generally, 
and om the scarcity of them in particular places, whence the 
city may be supplied with any articles of consumption, it is a 

subject of political economy, which admits of a great variety of 
opinions, and may give rise to°much discussion, the utility of 
which is very doubtful. Of the moral effect of these political 
disquisitions, and of those revulutionary principles, which have 
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been afloat in the world, during the last twenty years, the 
author entertains a very correct idea. 


‘* I will appeal to the experienc e of al] persons engaged in business, 

whether they have not found within the last thirty years a remarkable 
instance of ne gligence anc dinsolence in those whom they employ. I 
will mention ove circumstance which may seem too trivial to be 
named among great political questions, bat which affects the peace 
and safety of all masters of tamilies, who are rulers of common- 
wealths in miniature. Servants imagine that they have aright to a 
good character ; avd that, unless they can be legally proved guilty of 
flagitious crimes, their smaller faults which affect domestic welfare and 
happiness are never to be mentioned, not even if your friend who 
applies for a character is. particularly auxious to know them. Thus 
thinking themselves secyre of pe ver staying out of place, they indulge 
their natural defects, and, finding themselves at last disappointed in 
their expectations, join bands of robbers; and, alas! in these days 
more than in former times, robbery concludes in murder.”’ 


It may be true, and, indeed, we know it to be so, that some 
servants are so grossly ignorant as to e ntertain the preposterous 
idea here ascribed to them; and that it may have the effect 
state}, But as this ignorance must be corrected, on the very 
first attempt to inforce the imaginary right, the evil will, very 
soon, produce its own cure. But there are worse evils than 
this visible in the present race of servants, imputable to the 
revolutionary principles which have been propagated in every 
country in Europe. The chief of these ts the spirit of insubor- 
dination, displayed in a want of respect, in indifference to 
their situations, in a disregard of the interests of their em- 
ployers, in consequential airs, in demands for exorbitant 
wages, and in various other ways.—A spirit, alas! which is 
now prevalent to a very great extent. And we fear, that 
masters themselves, patticularly those who are blessed with 
affluence, have contributed very much to the growth of this 
evil, which strikes at the root of all domestic comfort. Men 
of wealth are too apt to forget the relative duties of social life ; 
and having, very often, acquired their riches by their indus- 
try or good fortune, they assert a right to dispose of 
them as they think proper, without at all considering 
whether by such disposal they may injure their neigh- 
bour. Thus, we find in the country, that there cannot he 
a more .mischievous neighbour than a very opulent indi- 
vidual, who raises the price of labour, to the detriment of 
the farmer, and of all persons with whom economy is an 
act of necessity, or of duty, by his lavish profusion to those whom 
he employs, sometiines from an impatience to have his work 
done with particular expedition, and sometimes from mere 
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estentation. ‘He pampers, too, his domestic servants, by hihg 
living with little work, and thus sets an example to the vicinity, 
of a very contagious, and a very pernicious, nature. Certain 
it is, that, within these few years, a great change has taken 
place in the thanners and conduct of servants; both male and 
female, but imore particularly of men servants. And it is 
much to be wished, as oné means of lessening this evil, at 
least, that, at a period like the preseit, a very large proportion 
of the male servants in the United Kingdom were devoted to 
the service of their country, and their places supplied by 
females. 

The author, who is a very consistent moralist, reminds thé 
commercial interest of a defect which, he admits, is very closely 
connected with the spirit of mercantile enterprize, to which the 
‘country owes much of her wealth, and, indirectly, much of her 


glory. 


<« | fear.it has not improved our virtue and happiness, for it- hasbeen 
followed by the spirit of trading speculation; which despises the old 
frugal maxims of never venturing above your capital, and never 
risquing the property of others, or yourown beyond a very limited 
degree. ‘Their maxim is, that, to gain greatly, you must hazard 
greatly ; and they embark upon schemes that must ruin them if un- 
successful, with as much boldness as a losing gamester throws the dice, 
and calls out, double or quits.” 


There is this difference; frequently at least, between the 
commercial gamester, and the professional gamester ;—the 
former, by his desperate game, when unsuccessful, ruins not 
only himself, but others ; whereas, the latter, can risque only 
his own property. This is peculiarty the case with bankers; 


who are entrusted, for a special purpose, with the property of . 


other people, toa large amount. When, with this property, 
they embark in hazardous speculations (as is sometimes the 
case) ; if they succeed, the profit is exclusively their own ; 
but if they fail, the loss falls on their customers. Now such 
a practice (of the dreadful effects of which some notable 
proofs have recently occurred) is certainly not consistent with 
morals, nor, we should presume, with commercial honesty. If 
we be mistaken in our presumption, we have only to observe; 
that the commercial world must have a system of ethics 
eculiar to themselves, which we do not believe, and for which 
we should feel both sorrow and shame. We resume our 


quotation. 


‘¢ The misfortunes, bankruptcies, suicides, which this spirit has 
otcasioned, are innumerable, and we now see that it is likely to eceas 
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sion as many murders; for it is an old and trite remark, that the 
man degermined to throw away his own life, is master of the life of 
his eaemy. The misery, and guilt of Bellingham, may all be traced 
up to the fatal error of trading without capital ; and if there are still 
those who advance the plea of insanity, let it be remembered, that 
no vice is so liable to produce insanity, as gaming, of which mercantite 
speculation is an evident branch, though its instruments are different 
from those of the common gamester. He tliat is insane from bodily 
disease or accident, deserves our sympathy. But the case is far dif- 
ferent with him who becomes insane, because he has suffered bis 
violent passions to usurp absolute dominion, and employed his reason 
in justifying, and notin correcting, their violence. He has no right 

to claim exemption from the consequences of those evils which he 
has brought upon himself voluntarily.” 


~ 


We concur with the author in his opinion that men, engaged 
in commercial concerns, should exercise extreme caution in 
proportioning their risque to their means, and should, gene- 
rally speaking, confine themselves within their capitat. But 
it is by no means to be received as an universal proposition, 
that every one is dishonest who trades beyond his capital, or 
even who trades without a capital. In the latter case, a man 
cannot very easily deceive those from whom he must obtain 
credit in order to carry on his trade; and it will rest with then 
to decide on the wisdom, and probable success of his specu- 
lation; nor will they advance their goods without having 
received previous: satisfaction on these | points. In such case, 
then, the goods being advanced with a knowledge of the 
hazard, no blame can attach to the trader, if his speculation 
fail. Tie same pica, too, may be urged in behalf of a man 
who occasionally trades beyond his capital; this he must do 
upon credit, and that credit can only be obtained, by a con- 
viction of his industry, “skill, and integrity, superadded toa 
belief that he will not embark his own capital | ina too hazird- 
ous concern, nor without a fair prospect of success. With- 
out some risque, commerce could not be supported, and it is 
essential to ‘encourage the spirit of commercial enteyprise, in 
a country which depends, so essentially as Great Britain does, 
on her maritime superiority, for her independence and great- 
ness, as a state, and, on the fruits of her commerce, for the 
means: not only of acquiring, but of maintaining, her pre- 
eminence in the scale of fiations. But that sp irit hes its 
legitimate bounds, within which it ought to be confined. Its 
excesses, however, though ruinous to individuals, will seldom 
affect the country, while they carry their own cure with them 


; 
for; convulsions mn the commercial werld, so far rescmab' le, 
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convulsions in the natural world, that they serve to throw off 
offensive matter, to remove injurious excrescences, and to 
purify the atmosphere. © And when they subside, a calm 
ensues, and the reguiar order of things 1s restored. Bank- 
ruptcies, occasioned by excessive and unjustifiable speculation, 
inspire additional caution in such as hi Wve escaped the storm, 
and so prevent a rep etition of the evil, 

The Seupaliasion: vf insanity to the assassin of Mr. Perceval, 
is not, the autho: observes, the first imputation of the kind; 
as Mr. Richard Paine Knieht, in his “ Progress of Society,’ 
maintains the necessity of a revolution In France, on the 
ground of the injustice exercised by the Parhament of Paris ; 
and he adduces, in support of this charge, their sentence 
upon Damiens, who atten npted to murder Louis XVth. and 
who, according to him, was insane at the time of committing 
the act, for which he suffered a most painful death. But 
whether Damiens | was, or was not, mad, the fact does any 


lament acted in their ju dial a 9 anid ans witha the 
law to the fact. If the death inflicted, was, as no doubt it 
was, a most cruel death, the fault lay with the daw, and not 
with the court; but, though the extreme severity of punish- 
ments, in France, but i!! accord with an Englishinan’s notions 
of retributive justice, it is but right to observe, that. it 
answered the ouly justifiable purpose of human punishments, 
the prevention of crimes, for fewer murders were committed 
in old France, than in any country of Europe, in proportion 
to her population. Besides, it is just to remark, in reference 
to this particular case, that no proof was exhibited before 
the Parliament of the alleged insanity of the criminal; though 
that his intellects were partially deranged, by the violent and 
inflammatory language which he had heard, in the families 
which he had served as a domestic, during the disputes he- 
tween the king and his parliaments, on the subject of the 
famous Bull Uvigeniius, which appears. to have driven half 
france mad.‘ There is one anecd ate, mentioned by this writer, 
which is new to us ;—he says, that a suspicion was entertained 
in the latter days of Louis the XVth. by vulgar minds, “ tha 

the king, mistrusting his own son, who was devoted to fad 
Jesuits, had connived at the Due de Choiseul taking off the 
Dauphin by slow poison.” We have never met with this 
anecdote in our historical researches, though, possibly, amidst 
the animosity which prevailed at that peri: 4 i in France, and 
the lies of all sorts that were circulated, by the inventive and 
malignant wits of Pris, and too much connived at by the 
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Parliament, (which, by the bye, was the ew instrument 
in atchieving the French Revolution) this might have appeared. 
Adverting to the progress of revolutionary principles, the 
author remarks :— 


‘© Men of letters, in their closets, have wondered why mankind 
submits to arbitrary power. The declamatory poet has cried out, 


«¢ What art thou, human nature ! 

“* Does fear or folly make thee, like the Indian, 
‘“« Fall down before that dreadful devil, Tyranny, 
** And worship thy destroyer ?” 


“* Other writers, less poetical and more argumentative, think it 
enough to discover that corruption has destroyed all free governments. 
Corruption has, no doubt, done much evil in the world, but the 
revenge of factions ha: done much more ; it destroyed in their turns, 
all the republics of antiquity, and let Englishmen beware that it does 
not produce a similar effect in this island. 

© But of all factions, the most terrible are those that take their 
rise, not so much from respect to individuals, as from an opposition 
of interests in the different classes of society, when neither the farmer 
nor the shopkeeper think of their common good ; but the one believes 
it his interest, and therefore his right, to sell corn as dear as possible ; 
and the other believes he has an equal right to eat his bread as cheap 
as possible ; when the master manufacturer thinks only bow he can 
get his work done in thé cheapest manner, and the workman only 
thinks what high wages he may ask to subsist his family—he says, 
but others say,—to spend upon his pleasures.” 


The truth is, that self is too much the predominating feeling 
in the human mind, and when it is not strongly counteracted 
by the influence of religious principles, it will rise superior to 
all minor restraints, and produce the evils here described. But 
itis one of the objects of civil government to subject that 
feeling to such restrictions as shall render it subservient to the 
general good. The laws which effect this great object, with 
the least encroachment on the liberty of individuals, approach 
nearest to perfection. And where laws prove inadequate to its 
accomplishment, they must be radically bad, and revolution or 
anarchy, or both, may be expected to ensue. From this regard 
for self proceeds the neglect of those relative duties, which 
arise out of a state of soviety, and which are the price paid, as 
it were, for the protection received from the laws. And, if 
man would but consider, that to the enjoyment of every right 
is annexed the discharge of some relative duty, and that the 
latter is the condition of the former, they would find it as much 
their interest, as it is a religious obligation, to do unto others 
xs they would that others should do unto them. The example 
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of the factions, and clashing interests, which first divided, and 
afterwards destroyed, the government of ancient Rome, is cited 
as a warning to Englishmen; but a more awful, and a more 
intelligible warning, is near at hand, in the conduct of revo- 
lutionary France. 


** In the course of their (the French) revolution they have, in five 
and twenty years, run through the whole circle of government, a cir- 
cle which the more phlegmatic Romans were 700 years in completing. 


The nobility, gentry, and lawyers, took umbrage at the power of 


courtiers, and nourished the discontents of the people. The middling 
and mercantile classes of the people, the copyholders, farmers, and 
tradesmen, had good reason to complain of the nobility, and deter- 
mined to overturn them.” 


The author should have specified the ground of complaint 
which the middle classes of society had against the aristocracy. 
For our part, we are not aware of the good reason to which he 
adverts, Customs, no doubt, prev vailed i in France, relating to 
the tenure of land, which . ¢glishmen might think odious and 
oppressive ; but, in the first place, nothing can be more erro- 
neous than to estimate the feelings of another people by our 
own, of a people too, living under a different form of govern- 
ment, and, in all respects, under different circumstances, from 
those under which it is our happiness to live. Besides, to those 
customs countervailing advantages were attached ; and aftet all, 
it was optional with the tenant to take the land, or to reject it. 
Nor are we aware of any legitimate ground of complaint which 
the trading and commercial classes had against the nobility. 
This is a gratuitous concession not, as far as we are aware, and 
we have paid some attention to the subject, warranted by facts. 


‘¢ ‘Their error,” pursues the author, ‘ is not to be wondered at, it 
might deserve excuse ; but the actual applause bestowed upon it, I 
shall ever consider.as the principal cause of the ruin that overwhelms 
Europe. Ina very few years their error was evident ; the workmen 
and labourers said, if you merchants and farmers had a right to over- 
turn the gentry, because your numbers were superior; we havé the 
majority of numbers, and demand the government from you. After 
many revolutions, the terrified men of property were glad to shelter 
themselves under the power of one man; and the real cause of the 
tame acquiescence in Napoleone’s usurpation may be traced to the 
idea, that, under the government of an established king, it wonld no 
longer be a crime to be such.” 


This might be one reason, but the prevailing motive was, 
the wish of the people to shelter themselves under the tyranny 
of one man from the greater evils of an oligarchy, the hor- 
rors of which they had experienced for a series of years. They 
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were worn out. by the incessant howlings and devastations of 
the revolutionary storm, and they submitted to the less harass- 
ing, but equally deadly, calm of despotism, as the least into- 
lerable of the two calamities. The author observes, that Buo- 
naparte has, in one instance, a roptes 1 the mistaken policy of 
the democratic governments which preceded his eae 9 ition, 
by the restrictions which he has imposed upon the sale of corn ; 
and he takes this opportunity of cautioning those classes of 
society, who have the means of subsistence, and all the neces- 
saries of life, within their grasp, as it were, so to exercise the 
right of possession as not to incense the populace, recollect- 
ing, “ that though numbers do not, as is f faisely thought, con- 
Stittite justice, they too often constitute power.” 

He then offers some further admonition to Agriculiurists, as 
they’are fantastically called, a race of beings, who stand very 
much in need of it. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ There is another subject upon which the agricultural classes of 
society have need of caution and correction, which is connected with 
religion, thongh it is not religion itse!f. Whilst they are so tenacious 
of their right to make the most ot their harvest, ‘they give way to 
jealousy of that class of society charged with religious.instruction, and 
hate them if they urge ibeir rigit to the tenth of the produce, founded 
on the oldest law of th e land. Most of the writers on polit ical eco- 
nomy were zealous adherents of the first french revolution, because 
they hoped that farmers would be gr 4 ered for ever from the burden of 
tithes, and all restraint on the sale of corn. In the latter expectation 
they have been deceived ; but I f ar that too many are yet attached to 
French principles, because tithes are abolished, and the clergy impo- 
verished. W orked up by these philosophical” (or rather philosophisti- 
cal) ‘* agriculturists, farmers are too much inclined to honour “nm 
dislike to the established clergymen by the name of religious zeal, 
separaté from the church, and to follow dissenting teachers, see 
their pride is flattered with the idea, ‘ we can withhold this man’s pay 
as soon as we are tired of him.’ Ina short time they find that they 
have only burdened themselves with two taxes instead of one, and are 
in danger of being led into a thorough aversion to all establishments 
and ali ‘clergy, and a predilection for the dangerous idea that the civil 
magistrate has nothing to do with religion,—an idea which Christians 
engin sn, think of with dread, when they see it supported by professed 
infidels. 


The reluctance to pay tithe in the farmer, arises from the 
absolute predominance of se/f over not only every public duty, 
but over all sense of private honesty. For, when he takes the 
farm, he considers the drawback from the profits which the 
necessary payment of tithe must occasion, as well as the 
amount of his rent, and he makes his calculation on this basis, 
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and takes his farm accordi naly. The reluctance to pay rent, 
therefore, is full as natural, and full as justifiable, as the reluc- 
tance to pay tithe; the tithe is as much the lawful property 
of the clergyman, as the rent is of the landlord; and there is 
no more hardship on the farmer in the payment of tithe, than 
in the payment of rent. Os the right of interposition, on the 
part of goverument, in matters of religion, the aythor reasons 
thus: 


*« Allowing the supposition, that it does not signify to the magis- 
trate what religi on a man believes; yet it should be remembered that 
diiferent views of religion suggest different views of morality, and on 
those views of morality depends the greater or less obedience paid 
to the laws of the civil magistrate.’ 


No; it is on the views of religion, and not on those of mora- 
lity, on which obedience to lawful government depends. For 
nothing can be more positive than the seriptural injunctions to 
civil obedience, and the strongest inducements are held out to 
pay such obedience, both by apostolical precept, and by apos- 
tolical example. And it is on this ground that the excellent 
liturgy of the established church enforces the duty of obedience 
on the people to their sovereign, as * knowing whose authority 
he hath.” Still the eflect of religion on morals is direct and 
positive ; and, how can it be otherwise, when religion is the 
only sure ground, and the only right motive, of moral conduct, 
or morality ? 


** From thence,” adds the author, “‘ I infer, that the civil magis- 
trate has a right to inquire at least into the moral tenets of every sect, 
and to refuse the power of instructing the ignorant to those whose 
morality differs from the established law, Many such cases might be 
supposed, and those suppositions founded on the tenets of different 
authors ; but the late tragic event that we deplore, obliges us to men- 
tion one that at another time would have appeared invidious. "We 
have seen a murderer profess himself sure of salvation upon a general 
belief of the corruption of human nature, and the atonement of 
Christ, and very hardly be brought to acknowledge that his action was 
condemned in scripture. It matters not to inquire whether this man’s 
seeming religion was hypocrisy or enthusiasm, because that is a ques- 
tion which can never be solved by mortals. But those who are 
acquainted with history cannot be ignorant that the high Calvinists in 
Scotland were accused, from the days of John Knox” (than whom a 
more atrocious rebel] never existed!) ‘* down to the middle of the last 
century, of teaching, that, if justice was refused by. government, 
the pe »ple might take the power of doing g justice into their own hands. 
Any who wish to know miore of this accusation, as connected with 
Igter times, may read the correspondence published by Mr. Coxe of 
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Lord Ila with Sir Robert Walpole, on the execution of Captain Por- 
teus by the mob at Edinburgh; and, as I have already observed, the 
admission of such doctrines wil] end at last in the right of piivate 
revenge ; because, let men talk of public wrongs as much as, they 
please, it is always his own private wrong which each individual feels 
the most sensibly, and detests as most criminal,” 


The author diclaims all intention of imputing sucha doctrine 
to any existing sect; but cautions the members of that sect who 
once publicly proclaimed jt, to be earnest in their expressions 
of abhorrence on the present melancholy occasion. 


“ But if even private revenge be renounced, there is a spirit of 
party-revenge let loose in this unbappy nation, from which the worst 
consequences may be expected. Too vain, I fear, would be the 
attemptto check it, hy reminding every side of the encopragement it 
will give to our mortal enemy to pursue bis schemes for our destruc- 
tion. The voice of history is unheard, or it would teach them that the 
violent d‘scontent raised in the nation by the enemies of Sir R Wal- 
pole, induced the French to believe the English were tired of the 
House of Brunswick, and willing to admit again the House of Stuart, 
and thus French intrigue gave rise to the rebellion of 1745, and all its 
bloody consequences. The horror of that event brought party itself 
to it senses ; and, though it existed during the remainder of George 
the Second’s reign, as it must always do in a free state, yet it was com- 
paratively mitigated and gentle. ‘The consequences were — victory 
abroad, and tranquillity at home. Afier the decease of George the 
Second, the unpopularity of Lord Bute roused the ‘hydra-headed 
monster to al] its wonted ferocity, and events equally alarming as the 
rebellion of 1745, have not yet tamed its fierceness. It is greatly to 
be dreaded.that the concomitant circumstances of the Jate deplorable 
murder have gnly served to sharpen the resentments of contending 
Statesmen.” 


The example is striking ; the caution apposite ; and the fears, 
we grieve to say, are but too well founded. This intelligent 
writer concludes his interesting reflections by an expression of 
his conviction that, if departed spirits have any sense of earthly 
occurrences, Mr. Perceval’s spirit would be more soothed, by a 
resolution of all political parties to profit by this awful warnigg, 
to think less of their personal quarrels than of the safety of 
their country; and the protection of civil society itself, than it 
would be, even by the testimonies of public respect for his 
virtues, and regret for his loss, and by the kindness and atten- 
tion, manifested by the nation to his family ; and in this opinion 
we entirely coincide, 
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China: its Costume, Arts, Manufactures, &c. edited principally 
from the originals in the cabinet of the late M. Bertin: with 
observations explanatory, historical, and literary. By M. Breton. 


Translated from the French. Embellished with Plates. 4 vols.’ 


8vo. 31.3s. With coloured Plates, 41. 4s. J.J. Stockdale, 
1812, 


Mr. Breron, in his preface, written with the vanity and pre- 
sumption of a Frenchman, contends that no writer on China 
has given any information respecting the arts and manufac- 
tures of the country worth receiving. And he says, what cer- 
tainly is not true, that the English travellers have obtained no 
new information, and have done little more than extract from 
the voluminous work of Duh: ilde. Mr. Bertin, who was Se- 
cretary of State, in the reigns of Louis the 15th and 16th, 
determined to supply this alleged deficiency, and, with this 
view, he engaged the missionaries to second his designs. Arts 
and manufactures, however, were not objects of interest to 
these good fathers, nor did their knowledge correspond with 
their zeal to serve the minister on this occasion. At length, 
however, a favourable opportunity offered, by the conversion of 
two young, active, and intelligent, Chinese, named Ko and 
Yang, to the Christian religion. Having learned the French 
and Latin languages, they consented to go to France, at the 
expence of the missionaries; and accordingly arrived in that 
country, in the year 1760, and entered as noviciates in the 
Jesuits’ College, where they remained till the suppression of 
the order, when the French minister, the Count St. Florentin, 
obtained for them a pension of seven hundred and fifty livres, 
or about thirty-two pounds, sterling. Having expressed a 


wish to return to their native country, Mr. Bertin resolved to 


make them the instruments for the accomplishment of his 
object. He had them instructed, at the expence of govern- 
ment, in natural philosophy, chemistry, drawing, and en- 
graviug. They then visited the principal manufactures of 
France, and having acquired what was deemed a necessary 
portion of knowledge, they returned to Pekin. 

Soon after their return they collected materials for the 
“* Memoirs respecting the Chinese,” part of which were after- 
wards published. Mr. Yang, in a letter to Mr. Bertin, dated 
October 10th, 1762, thus expresses himself : 


** T hope, in time, to transmit many other memoirs, which will 
give a clear and particular insight into every thing relating to China. 
Hitherto, France, and even Europe, knows it only as seen through a 
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thick veil, which allows only of a confused sight of the objects, and 
Jeaves mach to conjecture ; bat as your excellency, always occupied 
in enriching the state with the most valuable knowiedge, has .''mu- 
lated our missionaries, they press forward to secoud yonr intentious. 
It will shortly be seen, that the best-selected works on C ina are, at 
least in part, mere dreams and reveries. Even in Father Dulalde, 
whom I consider as the best, how much is there to rescind of what he 
has gone too far in advancing, and to perfect what he has merely 
touched upon! It were greatly to be wished, that, amongst the mis- 
sionaries, there were same friends to truth, who woutd undertake to 
correct that aothor’s work. I say friends to truth, because it isa 
prevailing fault to exalt too high what there is a disposition to praise, 
and to depress too low what there is a wish to censure.” P 


The correspondence, however, was at length terminated, 
by the death of the principal missionary, and by the sybse- 
queat events of the French Revolution, but not, however, ‘till 
Mr. Bertin had made a very large collection of original draw- 
ings, made at Pekin, of the arts and manufactures of China, 
and of much information on the subject, The seat last came into 
the possession of the present editor, M. Breton, who has given 
them to the public, with many additions, aqnd illustrations, in 
the elegant volumes before us. In his preface, he, very mo- 
destly, acknowledges it to be “a mere compilation,’ , though 
he has added his own opinions whenever circumstances ap- 
peared to him to call for them. 

It is a work which will interest those who take delight‘in 
such objects, as a much better idea may be formed of them 
from the plates, than from any description that could be given, 
{t affords, however, little scope for criticism, and requires 
only the exhibition OF a specimen or two of the style, and 
mode of description adopted by the editor. For this purpose 
we shall first extract the account of “ A Bonze, who has made 
a vow to goa certain number of mies on all fours,” in other 
words, on his hands and knees, which is illustrated by a plate, 
representing the said Bonze, with a pack-saddle on his back. 


**« There are no postures, however uneasy, no sufferings, however 
exquisite, to which the bonzes will not devote themselves to excite 
the charity of passers by. China abounds with them as much as India. 
Some thrust long needles into their cheeks, and will not-pull them out 
until they have received a contribution. Others condemn themselves 
to drag a heavy chain duriog their whole lives. Others again, as in 
the accompanying representation, make a vow to crawl on all fours, 
with a saddle on their backs, and brid!e in their mouths, for nine or 


twelve miles, and frequently more.” 
\ 
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«Father Amyot makes a severe, bat not an unjust criticism on one 
of our most celebrated writers. He says, 

‘¢ The Erostratus of Geneva, Jean Jacques Rousseau, would have 
attached less blame to Cuina, had he been aware that the sublime 
: philosophy of idolatry produced some geniuses superior, in all the pre- 
rogatives, to the original state of man. As Europe still adheres to the 
absurd notions of pr udence and decorum, which as he has very pro- 
perly observed, are absolutely derogatory to primitive right, we have 
not ventured to describe many other things which would materially 
strengthen his discoveries, &c.” 


«« The fact is, that Rousseau, in his Emilius, asserts that man, in his 
natural state, could and must go on all-fours, although this assertion 
is contradicted not only by sound reason, but likewise by anatomy. 
‘Monkeys, which stand erect like men, cannot retain that position long 
without being fatigued. The length of our legs and thighs, and parti- 
cularly the manner in which the occiput, or hinder part of the scull, 
is set into the spine of the back, prevent us from going on all- fours 
without serious inconvenience.” 


** Father Lacomte mentions a mortification which one of these 
fanatics imposed on himself equally strange and torturing, He saw in 
‘the middle of a village, a young bonze, mild, affable, and unassuming, 
sitting upright in an iron chair, the inside of which was stuck full of 
sharp nails, which prevented his resting himself except at the cost of 
severe laceration ; two porters were dragging him from house. to 
house. ‘ You see,” said he, ‘Jam in this situation for the good of 
your souls ; nor shall I quit it unti! al! the nails, above two thousand, 
with which it is stuck, have been purchased. Every nail,’ added he, 
‘ will cost you sixpence; it will, you may be assured, be a source of 
blessing to your families : pray take one of them at any rate ; what 
you give will not go to the bonzes, to whom you can testify your 
charity in other ways, but to the God Fo, to whom we wish to erecta 
temple.” 


Our next extract relates to an object, with which our coun- 
trymen are rather more familiar than they are with the subject 
of the last---to TE EBA, 


** The plant is sown in the month of March, and the young plants 
are transplanted at the distance of three or four feet from each other. 
The leaves may be gathered from them at the end of the third year ; 
-but care must be taken to renew the plants every five or six years ; 
for unless that is done, the leaves become hard and bitter. (The leaves 
are gathered at the beginning, middie, and ead of spring ; the autam-’ 
mal or second sprouts, are ‘considered less delicate, but they are in 
greater plenty. The colour of the leaves depends on the time of their 
being gathered ; they are of a bright green at the beginning of spring, 
they then become of a dull green, and afterwards of a dark grecn ap- 
proaching to black. 
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*€ Morning is the time for picking off the tender leaves when they 
are covered with the dew, before the sun is up. As soon as they are 
gathered they are exposed in a vapour bath ; they are then rolled on 
iron plates or tiles, and are dried in the sun. 


‘* The best tea is that, the leaves of which have been rolled singly 
between the fingers of women whose business it is. That rolled by 
the hand is called Tchu-Tcha.” 


** Various ingredients are sometimes mixed with the tea, rather to 
increase its bulk, and to adalterate it, than to improve its quality, 
Such are the blossom of the Lien-Whoa, or Indian Nemiphar, and 
the Camelia-Se-Sanqua, the flower of which has a very close resem- 
blance to that of the tea. \ 

“* The dried leaves are inclosed in large boxes lined with sbeet-lead. 
The Chinese peasants tread the tea with their naked feet, as the French 
wine-pressers frequently do the produce of the vintage. 

‘* The imperial teas called, Mao-Tcha,’is composed of new leaves, 
gathered from the young plants of the Von-y-Toha (bohea-tea). This 
production is pot an article of commerce ; the Emperor makes pre- 
sents of it to his principal courtiers, through whom it may pass to 
others, and even to Europe. 

‘* High and dry places are better adapted for the cultivation of the 
tea-tree, than low and damp ground, in consequence of which it is, 
frequently, very difficult to gather; particularly the best kind of it. 
- Men could not keep their hold without great difficulty on perpendicu- 
Jar hills, where the least slip would subject them to serious wounds, 
and, at any rate, to shake and tear up the young trees. Sometimes 
the situations are even so steep that men could not get up to them.” 


This must refer, of course, to those trees only which grow 
spontaneously in the country, for wherever men could get to 
plant, they could get to gather. The expedient which has 
been adopted for gathering the tea on these inaccessible heights, 
must appear curious to Englishmen, who would not, we suspect, 
be very fond of being represented by such substitutes. 


** Monkeys are trained to climb these heights, and to strip the 
leaves fromthe bushes. The leaves either roll] off themselves, or are 
driven by the wind, from the top to the lower part of the mountain, 
where the proprietors of the plantation gather [collect] them. 

«* Tt may be imagined that these kinds of assistants are not the most 
easy to be procured ; for the monkeys, in this employment, cannot be 
guided wholly by artificial instinct. The tea-berries have no attrac- 
tion for them ; and indeed if they had, they could only be used for the 
autumnal harvest. ‘The fruit of the tea is not only bitter, but some- 
what corrosive. The monkeys follow no other impulse than that 
which they derive from an able instructor. When they come down 
from the mountain, which they have climbed by means of cords, they: 
are rewarded by something which they are particularly fond of. 
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_ © Thus it is, that man turns the instinct and industry of the animal . 
creation to his own advantage. We train the falcon, dogs, and even 
in India, leopards, for the chace ; and the Chinese, as will be seen in 
a subsequent volume, make use of the voracity of the cormorant, to 
procure from the very depths of lakes and rivers, that fish, which in 
vain defies both the hook and the net. 

‘‘ The English have not the same reason as the Chinese for the use 
of tea. Coffee and strong liquors are more active stimulants to pro- 
mote digestion thin tea; but with them tea-drinking is a kind of 
mania : certainly not from medicinal motives ; but rather, perhaps, as 
acheap meal, at which a mixed, and generally a lively, society is accus- 
tomed to assemble. Physicians pretend, that this beverage has rendered 
cutaneous diseases less prevalent than heretofore.” 


That Monkeys may be taught to do this we can readily 
conceive, but what the editor means by their artificial mstinct 
is not so perceptible. It seems, indeed, a contradiction in 
terms ; instinct being the gift of nature, and artificial, signify- 
ing any thing acquired, or made, by art. Frenchmen never 
talk of English manners and customs, without betraying their 
ignorance; Mr. Breton might have known that tea-drinking is 
no mania, that the cheapness of the meal did not give rise to 
the custom, and that itis not the reason of its continuance. The 
English drink tea for the same reason that Frenchmen drink 
coffee, or, at least, did drink it, when Englishmen would allow 
them to import it, because they like it, and because they think 
it salutary. 


‘* In Father Amyot’s memoirs, is the confirmation of a fact, which 
was thought questionable in Lord Macaitney’s account ; namely, that 
the tea which came trom Europe had a perfume and strength which 
was not discoverable in China. Nearly the same thing occurs, how- 
ever, with the Bourdeaux and Madeira wine, which become far more, 
generous when they have been a long voyage.” : 


This is true respecting Madeira, but we doubt extremely 
whether the Claret (Bourdeaux wine) would be improved by 
travelling. Madeira is a dry wine which requires mellowing ; 
while it has strength to preserve it for a long time; the case is 
different with Claret, which requires a mixture of brandy, or 
strong Spanish wines, to prepare it even for an English market ; 
and which loses its strength and flavour in a very few years. 
The French, indeed, think Claret is a strong wine; but the 
English know it to be a weak wine. Both, however, judge 
from comparison with other liquors which they are accus- 
waned to drink. But we must bring our quotation to a con- 
clusion. 
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** Tea is much dearer* in the provinces where it is grown, but in 
Pekin its price is exorbitant. ‘The prices at Canton, to the English 
East India Company, is about eight pence a pound ; that of a superior 
quality not quite three shillings. There are many public bouses for 
tea, where the lower orders can get a cup of very inferior tea for two 
tsen, which is the fraction of a farthing. 

*« ‘Tea is always set before visitors in China, whatever time of the 
day it may be. It is served up in china cups with covers. It is never 
drank cold ; and, as has been already mentioned, the Chinese neither 
add cream nor sugar to it, 

‘¢ They make the Pov- yul tea into balls; it is so called from the 
village which produces it, in the province of Yu-Nan ; these balls 
must be cut into pieces before the water is put to them. The tea 
from them is not pleasant to the palate, but great medicinal virtues 
are ascribed to it. 

** Inthe streets of Pekin, and of the other great cities of China, 
there are itinerant tea-dealers, who sel] tea by the cup, ready made, 
at alow price. Of course, such tea is but of a middling quality. 

** They have another curious method, which the missionaries com- 
municated, of making the Hiaen-Tcha, or imperial tea, into balls, by 
mixing it up with blood of horses.” 


We have thus extracted every thing that is curious respecting 
this extraordinary herb, which, to us Englishmen, has acquired 
an artificial importance, which does not belong to it in. any 
other country. And, we hope, that by so doing we shall, at 
least, have performed os acceptable office to our female re: ders, 
by enabling them to descant upon their favourite beverage, 
while they are in the very act-of making it, and by furnishing a 
new subject for tea-table conversation. 

The following anecdote supplies an apt comment on anti- 
quarian enthusiasm. 


‘© An antiquary of considerable ability, author of the much- 
esteemed researches on the Monumental Antiquities of Ircland, Col- 
Jectanea Hibernica, fell into. a most whimsica) mistake ‘on the sub- 
ject of a Chinese farthing which was not very old, as it was of the 
reign of Kien-Long. 

** This coin, which there is litle doubt had found its way to Ireland 
in a bale of merchandize, had served as a plaything for some children, 
who threw itinto a bog, where it was afterwards discovered, and 
eagerly carried to our sagacious gereta]. The rust and verdigrise 
with which it was incrustated, at once conveyed -the idea of its remote 
antiquity. He mistook the fcur Chinese characters for Syriac, and the 
Mantchov- Tartar inscri iptions on the reverse for theancient Pheenician. 
After aa arduous investigation, he fancied he .could discover in the 
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half-obliterated characters, the Phaeniciap word, pour, anglice, fate, 
or destiny. ie accordingly had no hesitation in pronouncing that 
this coin had: been brought to Ireland, or struck in Ireland, by the 
Pheenicians ; and he published along dissertation on the subject, con- 
cluding that it must either have been brought by the Pheenicians, or 
arch) in the island; and that alone was a more irrefragable proof of 
the authenticity of the ancient history of Ireland, than ail the volumes 
which had been written on the subject.” 





After all the General, it appears, did but make a trivial literal 
mistake ; for, the coin, instead of being siruck only stuck, in 
the island. This book is well printed, on excellent paper, and 
the plates, which are very numerous, are neatly and ably 
executed. 





An Heroic Address to Old Drury, from a New, Renter, 4te 
Pp. 9, Becket and Porter. 181. ’ 


On casting our eyes over this address, we were highly gra 

tified at discovering the well-known features of an oid acquaiat- 

ance. Aye, though we poor critics he not much in the habit 

of laying wagers, for the best possible reason, because we 

have no money to lose,—we would nevertheless venture even 

the amount of the first blank in the New Hlibernico-Anglo 
Lottery, which makes a blank the grealest prize; that this 
address proceeds from the same pen, whose verses have more ‘ 
than once embellished the pages of this review. Be that as 

it may, there are not more than three or four, at most, half 

a dozen writers, in this country, who combine so much good 
principle, with so much good sense, and goud poetry, as are 
united in the lines before us. Without further preface, then, 

we shall proceed to enable ouf readers to judge how far our 
judgment is partial or jist, by introducit rye them, if not to the 

poet, at least, to his poetry. ‘Phe Bard be eins by contrasting 

the conduct of the proprietors ot the rival theatres, after 

they had experienced a similar fate, by being reduced to ashes. ‘ 
Covent Garden, he observes, speedily rose, like a Phoenix, . 
from her own ashes; not so, Dr ury Lane ; she seemed to be 
annihilated, and to have lost every power of renovation 3 and, 
therefore, he thus 2postrophizes her : 


“© Say Drary ! why, by equal ills assail‘d, ri 
Her fortune has endured, while thine has fail’ ¢ : iM 
Thine was of better promise, when thy stag | th 


Could boast the aid of our Menander’s phate . 
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Whose Dramas, stored with more than Congreve's wit, 
Drew Fashion's crowd, and charmed the critic pit ; 
Could not the golden harvest of his days, 

Insure a fund of profit as of praise ? 

No! some fel] dernon whispered in his ear, 

Bade him, regardless of his high career, 

No more the Muses’ hallowed call obey, 

But, like the Indian, throw his pearl away ; 

The wordy war of adverse party wage, 

And barter Drury’s for St. Stephen's stage ; 

In that sad hour thy fondest hopes were cross‘d, 
More than the Senate gained, the Drama lost.’ 


"Twas, indeed, a fell demon, whose wily tongue persuaded 
this modern Menander to quit the path which nature had 
chalked out for him, and which would, infallibly, have led 
both to fame and to profit, for the thorny labyrinths of party, 
for which he had neither steadiness nor perseverance, aud 
which, therefore, prove alike barren of praise and of fortune. 
The senate gained nothing by the change, while the Drama 
lost much. 


«* Long did thy mimic kings unheard persist, 
To claim their portions of thy civil list ; 
In vain thy heroes raved, thy beroines plained, 
Closed was thy treasury, thy exchequer drained ; 
Renters in tragic strains, their grief betray'd, 
Their house unfurnish'd, their arrears unpaid ; 
Distrust and fell dissension shock thy state, 


And Eldon’s jadgment scarce delay'd thy fate.” 


By one magical touch, however, all these arrears, and many 
others, were paid off; or rather, as good sometimes comes out 
of evil, the fire which reduced the theatre to ashes, settled 
the contending claims of creditors ; by leaving them nothing 
visible or tangible to satisfy them; and by reducing some 
of them to the necessity of accepting any thing which might 
be offered them, and the rest the consolation of knowing, that 
they had better put up quietly with their loss, than incur a loss 
of time and money in vain endeavours to recover any portion 
of their debts. 


“« Yet may the Muse the coming change presage, 
And mark the future fortune of thy stage ; 
What though for thee no Theban tune his lyre, 
And bid thy walls to instant height aspire, 
What though no Prospero wave his magic wand, 
And bring thy drowning princes safe to land ; 
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Some patriot, urged by lust of power or gain, 
Shall grasp the sceptre of thy mimic reign, 
Effect new loans, thy state departments fill, 
Controul thy monarchs, and thy heroes drill.” 





This change thus opening itself on the prophetic mind of 
the muse, he thus pursues its progress, with all the delight of 
grateful anticipation, and with all the confidence of poetic in- 
spiration. 


«* E’ennow from tow'ring walls thy Lares greet 
Their kindred deities of Chiswell-streeg; 
They, in return, their mautling goblets drain, 
And send their greetings back to Drury Lane: 
Amidst his stock of politics and ale 
Thy drama’s patron cons his scenic scale, 
With varying talent each occasion hits, 
Is patriot, brewer, manager, by fits : 
Now, with prophetic croak, bodes England's woe, 
Now bids thy boxes rise in triple row, 
Now asks of heaven To GIVE NEW FLEETS TO FrANcr, 
Now plans for thee, new systems of finance, 
Now takes thy pit’s, and now his cellar’s guage, 
Now forms lewd lobbies, now reforms the age.” 


This all-grasping genius, notwithstanding the comprehen- 
siveness, and even the universality, of its powers, will tind suf- 
ficient employment in regulating the arduous concerns of the 
dramatic state ; in re gulating the importun: ite claims of rival 
candidates ; in moderating the aspiring views of overweening 
ambition; in checking the arbitrary proceedings of histrionic 
ambition ; and in silencing the perpetual clamours which dis- 
tract * the bowels of the land.” Yet the bard predicts success 
to his gigantic endeavours. 
‘¢ With such a patron, Drury, such supplies, | 
Above thy fellows shall thy fortune rise ; 
Jo—fich | in all a thrifty fathey’s gain, 
Chis weli’s deep vats, and South-hill’s wide domaia, 
Grac’d with Ais name, and attributes of trade, P 
In Cheqttérs blazon'd, and on signs displayed ; | 
Severe at sessions, in the Senate loud, 
And only less than Burdett with the crowd ; 
A patrist Drances, skilful to oppose 
His country’s ralers, and applaud her foes ; | 
He—(not to green-room policy confin’d) all 
Shall tap the stores of his capacious mind. 
Shall on thy firm a novel system found, , 
Convert to politic thy classic ground ; . 
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From opposition’s ranks, (himself the Bayes,) 

A patriot dramatis persone raise : 

Engage, by free admission, ample pay, 

The Kotzbues, Holcrofts, Pasquins, of the day ; 
Dramatic waifare with the Premier wage, 

And ALL THE TALENTs bring to aid hy stage. 


** Thron’d in the fulness of dramatic sway, 
Regent o'er farce, and pantomime, and piay, 
With no restrictions to his measures tack'd, 
What wonders, Drury, may thy chicf enact! 
While Britain’s ministers’ despotic word 
Decides théir country’s fate, like Czsar's sword. 
Here shall thy manager, in freedom’s cause, 
Like Cato give bis litue Senate laws ; 

Here, on Whig principles, uphold thy state, 
But shun a Cato’s or Fitzgerald's fate.” 


The dramatic despotism having been thus invested in the 
new manager, the bard contemplates the manner in which he 
will exercise his powers; apparently forming his judgment 
on a close observation of his political career. 


** His ear should green-room accusation reach, 
His favourite order issaes—to IMPEACH: 
Should pension’d locusts in thy quarters swarm, 
The plague shall cease—by RADICAL REFORM ; 
To quiz the minister, and lash the court, 

Poets and wits must club their best support ; 
No more Polito shall ceprive the Strand 

Of brutes from Asia’s~wild, or Affic’s sand ; 
No more shall demon shapes, with hellish roar, 
Exhaust thy actor's lungs, thy wardrobe’s store ; 
Thy manager, like great Glendower, shall call 
His demon spirits from the common-hall ; 

Bid Whig club orators their powers display, 
And growl in Caliban—in Bottom bray ; 

To Waithman’s skill the part of Cade consign, 
And bid Sir Francis rant in Catiline.” 


With such a company he could never fail to secure full 
audiences, and composed of those choice spirits, too, who, 
some years ago, hailed, on the same spot, the couaspirators of 
Venice as congenial souls; meu after their own hearts, whose 
sentiments and whose views they loudly applauded, and most 
cordially adopted. But we must introduce our readers to the 
rest of the dramatis persone. 





“* When John, whose fears at Pandu!ph’s threats increase, 
From Gallia’s movarch begs inglorious peace, 
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None can so well the abject king pourtray, . 

As he who'd truckle to Napoleon's sway. 

There let thy manager employ bis art, 

And Grenville shall in Pandulph top his part, 

De: ounce Rome's vengeance in emphatic tone, 

Anc to the Legate’s threats shall add—Azs own, 

Wh le Grey with hear hims shall his Colleague cheer, 
Or play the double of his brother Peer. 





“« When Brentford’s two State Quacks to court repair, 
To the same nosegay smell, and seize a chair, 
Were all thy talents muster'd, none, I ween, 
Like Grey and Grenville could perform the scene: 
None with such art their waftve meekness hide 
In Beaufort’s insolence, and Wolsey's pride. 


“* Yet not alone the heroes of the stage 
Shall in thy mionarch’s politics engage ; 
Pit—Box—and Gallery shall his influence own, 
Appland his p'ans, and rally round his throne ; 
Critics in blue and buff in judgment sit, 

And with select Committees rule the pit : 

QO. P.’s no more to hostile measure dance, 

But register his edicts of finance. 

’Gainst private boxes should the town exclaim, 
And class their merit with a brothe!’s fame ; 
Or should the saints th’ immoral scene accuse, 
And cali his charter'd lobbies—liceised stews ; 
His Whig Club scribblers shal! excuse the sin, 
Dub each accusing saint a modern Prynne, 
While bullying renters from the boxes roar 

* Villain, be sure you prove my love a whore.’* 
Should gallery critics ’gainst his power rebel, 
These shall his alehouse politicians quell ; 

With Bedford discipline the dunces rule, 

And send the untaught knaves to gaol, or school” 


The address closes with a pathetic invocation to the guar- 
dian spirits who watch over the temple of the Muses; but 
who appear, in respect of Drury Lane, to have forgotten their i 
charge as much as the gods of yore did, when they suffered : 
Cato to cut his own throat. Napoleone, too, is earnestly con- 
jured, in case he should succeed in landing his hordes, (should 
they ever be allowed to return to the shores of the Channel) 


on the British Coast, and in hoisting his tri-coloured flag on 








the tower of London, to greet with fervour the manager who | 
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* Vide Othello. . 4 

t ‘ See the case of the Serjeant of the Local Militia at Bedford.” ie 
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called on Heaven to aid him with a ficet. We have seldom seen 
a more animated address than this, and, from the keen spirit of 
divination which pervades it, we should be led to ascribe it to 
the pen of some able Sooth-sayEr. 
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The Folly and Criminality of Inquiries into Futurity ; a Sermon, 
preached at Carfax Church, Oxford, June 14th, 1812. By the 
Rev. Thomas Falconer, M. A. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
8vo. Pp. 25. Cooke and Parker, Oxford ; Murray, London. 1812. 


T'rrr object ofthe preacher in this discourse, is to point out the sin of 
those pretenders to a knowledge of futurity, and of those weak and cre- 
dulous persons who are solicitous to acquire such knowledge, who have 
abounded in a greater or less degree, in almost every age, from Baal- 
zebub to Joanna Southcote. His reflections on the subject are emi- 
nenily just, but his arguments are too refined, and his language is too 
good, for the capacities of such individuals asare likely to stand most in 
need of the admonitions which the sermon contains. 


A Cail to Unanimity in the Church; or, an Address to the Editors 
of the British Review, in consequence of their remarks on the Bishop 
of London's Charge. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
&vo. Pp.34. Jolnson, Gosport ; Hatchard, London. 


Tue Editors of the British Review had, it seems, found fault with 
the Bishop of London, for the remarks contained in the Charge, on 
the progress of schism in his diocese. These critics are staunch advo- 
cates, for a certain description of men, within the church, who have 
arrogated to themselves,the exclusive appellation of Evangelical Minis- 
ters, atthe head of whom is, at Jeast was, Mr. Overton, of whose 
memorable work, we gave our readers a full account, at the period of 
its publication. And, it would appear, from these strictures, that they 
censured the Bishop of London, and the other prelates of our church, 
tor not sufficiently rewarding the zeal of these modest gentlemen, And 
it ws to this want of attention, that they ascribe the increase of Dis- 
senters. 


** Tam informed by you, that the Dissenters have prodigious/y in- 
creased‘ wherever an increase of population has occurred ;’ on the 
contrary, says the Right Reverend Prelate, ‘ though the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood ig most liable to the corruptions of the world, 
yet even there, notwithstanding the arts with which dissension is pro- 
pagated, the frequent change of ministers to gratify the love of no- 
velty, the flattery which they administer to the meanest of the peo- 
ple, the accommodation to their lowest prejudices, and false taste, 
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if not to their worst passions, yet the increase on the whole, does 
not appear so great as I apprehended, much less is it permanent in 
every place, where it has for a time prevailed.’—-And again, ‘ there 
are many parts of this diocese into which religious dissensions have 
not penetrated ; others, in which they have subsided in the whole, 
or in part.’ 

** You complain next of vague and undefined censures on a par- 
ticular set of men, and you inveigh against the ambiguity of senti- 
ment and expression in the Right Rev. Prelate’s Charge. The am- 
biguity, however, appears to me to be, not in his Lordship’s expres- 
sions, but in the wild and confused notions of those whom he de- 
scribes ‘ bewildered in the mysteries and depths of Calvinism,” * not 
abiding by the evangelical doctrine and grace of repentance, but 
by new and unheard-of conversions, the inventions of men of heated 
imaginations and ambitious views.’ ‘They are those who, ‘ at one 
time incline to the extreme rigour of Calvinism, at another soften 
down the same doctrines, and seek to amalgamate them, as it were, 
with more moderate interpretations.’ They are those, ‘ who partly 
continue within the church, partly gather to themselves congrega- 
tions, and separate from it.’ Those, who ‘ different and variable 
as their doctrines are, all agree in the pernicious practice of gather- 
ing to themselves congregations drawn aside from their legal teachers.’ 
They have been described, as being like the dubious class which 
unites the vegetable with the animal creation, and puzzles the na- 
turalist under which to class them, ‘ When separated,’ says the 
Bishop, ‘ they do not even know what denomination to give them- 
selves ;’ and he quotes the returns of his clergy, as well as the gene- 
ral return to Parliament, as authority for what he states. He then 
continues to enumerate the different denominations, which their 
leaders or teachers have given them, and mentions the incongrugus terms 
of Pzdobaptists, Antipedobaptists, Dissenters, Protestant Dissenters, 
Wesleyans, Whitfieldians, &c. His Lordship finally appeals to the con- 
sciences of men, whether itbe not ‘a great breach of charity on the one 
hand, and arrogance on the other, for men to assume to them- 
selves the exclusive title of Gospel Ministers, and to endeavour to 
maintain it by gathering together followers from the province of 
another, flattering them with delusive hopes of special privileges, 
independent of innocency of life, and with a speedy and summary 
mode of salvation, in lieu of the gradual progress of true evange- 
lical repentance.’ Observe his Jordship speaks of those who assume 
to themselves an exclusive title, and who maintain it by the different 
methods he enumeraies. By your own Janguage, you are not ad- 
vocates for these doctrines, you would not have the mysteries and 
depths, of Calvinism, nor delusive hopes of special privileges, in- 
dependent of innocency of life, nor a speedy and summary mode of 
salvation, in liew-of true evangelical repentance—you would not, [ 


say, have these doctrines inculcated in our pulpits. You are not the: 


defenders of those ministers, who preach to their flocks any of the 
high Calvinistic tenets. You believe these characters are for tne most 
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pert very rare within the walls of the Establishment, but by this ad- 
mission, you think there are some, and I should be obliged by 
your pointing out that part of his lordship’s charge where he has 
made any allusion, direct, or indirect, tc those clergymen, who preach 
the fundamental doctrines you mention, viz. Those of the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the necessity of Regeneration by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and salvation, through Faith in the Son 
of Gou, evidenced by its inseparable consequence, the fruits of a holy 
lite! On the contrary, as far as is substantiated in the present charge, 
and I am only arguing from the words before me, his lordship-dis- 
tinctly points out the maintainers of those very doctrines which you 
disavow as the persons who are attempting to get possession of the 
London churches, adding at the same time, that they arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive title of Gospel Ministers, and endeavour to 
maintain it by gathering together followers from the province of another. 
Iam persuaded, that as friends and supporters of Church Discipline, 
you cannot sanction such a proceeding, as they occasion thereby 
distraction and opposition in the same church; nor can you, as hum- 
ble-minded and meek Christians, approve of those ministers, who as- 
sume to themselves any exclusive title whatever. Of what other stamp, 
I should wish to be informed, are those clergy mentioned in the 


Bishop of Londou’s Charge ?” 


We very much suspect that the author is mistaken in his supposition 
that these critics will not approve of ministers of this description ; 
on the contrary, we believe, that they not only approve of them. but 
that they court them for their associates, and make them fellow- 
Jabourers in the same vineyard with themselves. He offers some 
judicious and very necessary admonitions on the encouragement of 
schism, and on speaking evil of diguities. 


** T regret to observe, in your whole article on this subject, that 
there is a decided ground of distinction drawn by you, not in refe- 
rence to indiy iduals, but a certain part collctively ; you speak of a 
* renewe’ mode of preaching,’ that your friends have almost exclu- 
sively, found means to rouze in their audience those feelings of the 
heart, to which the Methodists so effectually and successfully appeal, 
while the others are exclusively atlached to externals, You accuse 
* the governors of the church of contemptuously driving out of the 
vinevard, those whom they admit to be particularly industrious and 
eflective Iabourers, and this, in defiance of the proof constantly 
before iheir eyes, that the plants nourished by them -often bear the 
finest aid most plentiful fruit!" You speak of those ‘ who are only 
intent upon temporalities,, who bave ‘ no zeal at all’'—of the 
reproach cast upon the zeai of others, and countenanced even by the 
dignitaries of the church You mention one while ‘ the respectable 
part of the preachers of the Church of England,’ at another, ‘ the 
common run of preachers of the present day." These expressions 
might, abstractedly considered, be supposed to allude to separate, 
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unconnected individuals ; but when you become the partizans of-a 
body of men, whom you yourselves term ‘ evangelical,’ it is obvious, 
that an unwarraotable distinction is drawn, that your censure is 
intemperately dealt out in the aggregate, and that all not attached to 
those you espouse, are included under the Jash of your pen. I would 
call upon you most eatnestly to consider, whether you are not, by 
such ineans, widening the breach, rather than heajing those divisions, 
which unfortunately subsist even in the bosom of the church. If 
would ask you seriously to consider, whether it is by the adoption of 
such a plan, we can hope to stand firm and unshaken against the host 
of enemies that are daily attacking us? 1 would enquire, whether 
any inviduous distinction in the disposal of patronage is likely to pro 
duce unanimity, and whether speaking, in general terms of the 
governors of the church contemptuously driving out of the vineyard, 
even those who labour most in it, is uot, in a culpable manner, 
speaking evil of dignities, lessening the respect due to constituted 
authority, and discouraging that defereace and subordination, to which 
those aprointed over us, are entitled? Nor, as I conceive, can disses 
minating the idea, that christianity is inculcated in one pulpit, and not 
in another, be likely ‘o produce any effect, but that of making it the 
first step towards schism, and deserting the church for the conven- 
ticle. When once men become wavering and unsettled in their opi- 
nions, when once they are taught to consider their lawfully appointed 
rs as not preaching the gospel, the door is open for a dangerous 
atitude of opinion, there is no stating how far their prejudices may 
carry them, or whether they may not, from considering all religion, 
or any religion alike, end at Jast in having no religion at all. I say, a 
DANGEROUS LATITUDE OF OPINION, notwithstanding even toleration 
is becoming extinct, and notwithstanding the extended liberality of 
this falsely liberal age is gradually countenancing absolute, undefined 
liberty. Excessive toleration too often degenerates into liberty, 
liberty into indifference, or what is unspeakably worse, unbounded 
licentiousness.—At such a crisis a steady adherence to the church, and 
obedience to a lawful pastor, cannot be too strongly enforced, and 
even in some cases, where doctrine may not be carried to the extent 
it may be in others, and | am not here wishing, or attempting to 
define any particular degree of it, still for the sake of unanimity, and 
of charity, I would not judge a brother clergyman, or for a moment 
suppose, (God forbid the thought) that christianity was banished from 
his pulpit !” 


We hepe these admonitions will have the desired effect on the 
critics to whom they are addressed, for certainly, a perseverance on 
their part in such sentiments as they have avowed in their review of 
the Bishop's Charge, will, as far as the sphere of their influence 
extends, (which happily, we believe, is very contracted,) promote the 
cause of schism, and encourage a disrespect for the dignified clergy of 
the establishment. Conduct like this cannot be too earnestly depre- 
cated, nor too strongly censured ; and the writer of this address is 
entitled to our best thanks for exposing it to the public. 
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Two Sermons, preached at Bishepwearmouth Church, on Trinity Sun- 
day, 1812, By the Rev. George Stephenson, M. A. Vicar of 
Kelloe, &c. 8vo. Pp. 55. Reed, Sunderland. 


Tuesr, sermons, on the same text, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,” are very 
able discourses upon some of the living doctrines of the Christian 
faith ; on the divinity of Christ ; on the atonement; on the divinity 
and personality of the Holy Ghost, and on the Trinity. The subjects 
are discussed in a manner at once familiar and argumentative ; in lan- 
guage sufficiently plain to be intelligible by the commonest, and yet 
sufficiently chaste and classical to be pleasing to the most cultivated 
understanding. Passages from scripture are adduced in corroboration 
of every point enforced by the preacher ; and in the few notes sub- 
joined are references to writers of undoubted authority, for depth of 
learning, and purity of principle. In a word, they are such sermons 
as are best adapted to convey instruction to mixed congregations, and 
are honourable to the preacher's zeal, understanding, and knowledge. 
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The State Doctors; or a Tale of the Times, a Poem, in four Cantos. 
By Cervantes. 8vo. Pp. 38. Sherwood and Co. 1812. 











Cervantes opens his budget by observing that faction, growing to® 
bold, requires occasional correction ;-—an observation, the justice of 
which none but the factious will attempt to impeach. He then pro- 
ceeds to exhibit a series of political portraits, whose features are pretty 
familiar to the public eye. The exhibition of a few traits of his first 
patriot will suffice to shew his skill in this branch of the art of 
painting. 
“ Come forth * * * * # * *, and if you dare 

For once to speak and act sincere, 

To this short question give solution, 

‘ Is not your object Revolution >’ 

Else why this persevéring plan 

To stigmatize each public mav,— 

‘To cry down all that’s true and loyal,-— 

To ridicule what's ancient, royal ;— 

To make the pressure of the times 

A plea for riot, murder, crimes— 

Crimes first transplanted to this soil, 

By foreign wretches, base and vile ; 

Crimes that degrade the human heart, 

And make e’en common murd'rers start ; 

Crimes that would ne’er have thriy'd or grew 

In Albion—but for men like you. 

But not aman amongst you dare 
To speak, or think, or act sincere ; 
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Not one will boldly venture forth, 
And show your claims to ad/ the worth, 
To all the talents, all the trust ; 

To all that's honest, pure, and just. 

In short, to quite a concentration 

Of all the virtues in the nation. 

Is’t to the drunken worthless sot, 

Who styles himself a Patriot— 

Who drowns both shame and common sense 
In the full flow of impudence, 

Who hails as England's hope and pride 
A man, whose passions only guide ; 
Whose morals ne'er can be forgot 

By those who recollect Miss Scott ?” 


These lines require no comment. They prove the author’s know- 
ledge of his subject, at least, which is, indeed, visible throughout his 
tale. And they whodo not much relish his poetry, will find any 
defects which they may discover in it amply supplied by the goodness 
of his principles. The following song is no bad imitation of Mr. 
Walter Scott's style and manner ;—the reader will perceive it is a 
parody of one of his songs in the Lady-of the Lake. 


Air—Roderick Dhu. 


“* HAIL to the pride and the glory of Britain ; 
Hail to the Patriot so staunch and so true,— 
Hail to the man so proper and fitting 
What our ancestors did for us all—to undo. 
Hell, give him hope enough, 
Earth, give him rope enough, 
To hang all the princes and ministers too ; 
Then shall each honest soul 
In a full flowing bow] 
Drink to the Patriot so staunch and so true. 


Who of his virtues can ever write fast enough ? 
Who can disclose all his hopes and his views ? 
Statesman and Whig—they can write master puff, 
Fee them well first—and so can the News. 
Cobbett, for lucre bright,* 
On cither side can write, 
And like Cameleon vary his hue; 
The chiefs of the Forum too 
They can encore him too, 
Drink to the Patriot so staunch and so true. 











* N. B. Not for Bank Notes. Ht 
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Drunkards, and gamesters who're tir'd of 
Blacklegs, and Blackguards who've nothing to do, 
Soldiers and sailors who do not like flogging, 
Hasten to him, and he’il teach you to brew 
Mischief in Church and State, 
Sedition in debate ;— 
Forward, my hearties! the game is in view. 
Now each fill a bumper, 
And give him a plumper, 
Huzza! for the Patriot so staunch and so true,” 


An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory of ithe late Right Honouralle Spex- 
cer Perceval, By Dauiel Cabanel, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn; Author 
of the Tocsin, &c. 8vo. Pp. 13. Bickerstaff. 1812. 


Iw our nomber for May iast, we noticed, with merited approbation, 
an epistie to Mr, Perceval, by this author. Scarcely had the ink with 
which it was written become dry, when the hand of the assassin ter- 
minated the existence of that virtuous and ever to be lamented states- 
man. The horrid event has drawn from the writer of that epistle, 
an cloquent tribute to his memory, not less honourable to Mr. Perce- 
val, than to the feelings and the principles of the poet himself. It 
opens thus, 


‘** Assassination haunts St. Stephen's walls! 

* Shorn of its beams’ the star of Egmont falls! 
His country mourns her patriot-pilot gone ; 

His relict mourns her earthly comforts flown ; 
His children mourn the father and the friend ; 
Religion mourns, and consecrates, his end.” 


He then pourtrays the leading features of Mr. Perceval’s character, 
with great justice and truth, and in strong and vivid colours. He 
rescues Lim from the charge of intolerance and bigotry, so often, but 
so falsely preferred against him ; and justifies his opposition to the 
Catholic claims. He closes his “ Elegiac Tribute” in the following 


#nimated thesis, and with the following just reflections, 


** Peace to his ashes! thovgh severe his doom, 
His trial closed—his record is on high 
Perchance deliver'd from the ills to come, 
And singled for an inmate of the sky. 


‘« No more Spectator of his country’s woes, 
Where Demagogues the public mind inflame, 
Harass‘d by foreign and intestine foes, 
Domestic Fiends, and Patriots but in name. 


*€ Where discora stalks through a divided land, 
Foster'd by bloated. pride and party-views ; 
While Faction lifts aloft her flaming brand, 
Hostile alike to freedom and the Muse. 
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«* No venal Rhymester pours th’ applausive strain, 
In flattery school'd, aud heedless of desert, 
(Th’ adulatory stanza flows in vain) 
Tis hopest praise—the language of the heart! 


**Oh! may his Colleagues still the righteous cayse 
Support—and still avert th’ impendi — sod! 
Preserve inviolate Britannia’s laws! 
Britannia’s altars brook no idvl-God.* 


“ May no Indulgences her Faith profane ! 
No Absolution. sanction lend to crime! 
So shall her Church and State for aye remain 
Pure—and impervious to the tooth of Time.t” 











‘© * Tt isa lamentable fact that there seems to be a total absence of 
zeal amongst most of the members cf the established church; as if 
Christianity, instead of being the door to a happy or miserable immor- 
tality, was merely a political engine to keep society together. What 
account such mid and worldly-minded nominal Christians will be able 
to render at that day when every secret of the heart shall be disclosed, 
is wel! worth their scrious consideration.” 

“«+ The concession of the Catholic claims has been recommended on 
the score of what is called Liberality, and its opposers have been 
branded as intolerant narrow-minded Bigots. But surely there isa wide 
difference between Encouragement and Persecution. Toleration Dis- 


senters of every denomination ought to enjoy in the most extended: 


sense of the word. But how a conscientious member of the Church of 
England, can suffer himself to become a passive instrament in sanctions 
ing a mode of worship which he must consider as idolatrous, is to me 
inexplicable. Unfortunately a general lukewarmness and indifference 
about religion appears to be an alarming characteristic of the present 
era, The wisdom of this world too often supercedes the wisdom that 
is fromabove. ‘The wise policy of our forefathers is become the laugh- 
ing-stock of their degenerate progeny. Moderate counsels are 
exploded —every thing is in extremes—old things are passed away— 
all things are become new. Although the tenets and character of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion remain unchanged, the wise precautions 
of our ancestors to guard against the possible predominance of that 
religion are now said to have become unnecessary.—With respect to 


such casuists, Mr. Perceval, when Solicitor-General, in a debate 


upon the Monastic Institution Bill in 1800, judiciously observed, 
* that it was the spirit of the Catholic persuasion to make as many 
converts as possible ; indeed it was the principle of every religionto a 
given extent, but emphatically so of this, and therefore while we were 
talking of kindness to the Catholics, and while we expected gratitude 
from them for such kindness, we ought not to besurprised if that gratitude 
consisted in their endeavouring to convert the whole nation; nor 
should we be angry with them for making such an attempt, as they 
believed they could not obtain for us a greater blessing than to make 
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The Present Times; or the first three months of the year 1812. An 
Ironico-chronico, politico-satirico Poem. By Martin Matter-of- 
Fact, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 20. ts. 6d. Bickerstaff. 1812. 


Tne outset of this poem exhibits a kind of rhythmical neology, con- 
taining a brief account of remarkable personages who died at the com- 
mencement of the present year. 


** Reforming Tooke is ta’en away 
And mingles with his parent clay, 
That doff'd his sacerdotal gown, 
To gain political renown ; 

But now his mortal sun is set 
Cold lies the tutor of Burdett.” 


Having dismissed the list of departed worthies, the bard tunes his 
Jyre to the Regent, whom he denominates ‘‘ our fifth Harry come 
again,” with victory in his train. Taking a rapid view of British 
conquests, he remarks ; 


“ Of every colony bereft, 
Not one poor settlement is left, 
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Catholics of us al]; but it was our business to be on our guard against 
such aspirit, since it was utterly inconsistent with that of our Con- 
stitution,’ 

** When Lord Howick, (now Earl Grey) brought forward the Catho- 
fic question on the 5th of March, 1807, ‘ Mr. Perceval considered it 
as one of the most important and dangerous measures that had ever 
been submitted to the Legislature. Not the measure merely, but the 
system on which it was founded, excited in him the most formidable 
objections. Where are we to stop if this is granted? The Protestant 
interest ought to be maintained in Ireland. From the arguments 
used, the reformation might seem to be only a convenient political 
measure. Fhe incongrvity of the law might be great in Theory, but 
was it so in /’ractice ? The Presbyterian in Scotland is sacrificed just 
as much as the Catholic of Ireland ; yet when had either suffered the 
penalties of the Act? He denied that a Catholic having obtained a 
commission in [reland was liable to penalties in England: the Union 
sanctioned the Act; andif, after all, inconvenience did actually occur, 
the annual imdemnity bill completely covered the case. We must 
Wok also to the inconvenience to the service. One soldier would go 
to a Methodist chapel, another toa Presbyterian meeting, a third to a 
Roman Catholic church; and the inconvenience would be greater 
stillin the Navy. df this evil ts suffered to increase, that would ulti- 
mately be ottained from the weakness of Parliament, which tts Wise 
dom would be desirous to withhold,” 
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One single isle for us to wrench, 

From Holland, Denmark, or the French.* 

Bat, what's all this, (the Party say 

Marshal'd by Grenville and by Grey,) 

Success in Portugal and Spain, 

Does nothing but our coffers drain ; 

Of manufactures cause stagnation, 

And pauperise the population ; 

We wish to husband your resources, 

And neither money send, nor forces : 

Let Boney, with our free consent, 

Enslave and sack the continent ; 

And, when he’s no one left to fight, 

('erwhelm us with concentric might ; 

Ships, colonies, trade, let him have, 

Cries Whitbread, Peace ts all I crave 'f 

So then because there's /ittle vent 

lor goods upon the continent. 

To give ald up is wise and civil, 

And send our commerce to the devil!” 

The poet then marshals in array the new ministry, and very justly 

characterizes the distinctive virtues of many of them. He next cate- 
chizes the leaders of the opposition thus— 


‘** Pray why do Grey and Grenville pout ? 
They would be in and yet are out ; 

The country must be lost, to boot, 

Ot “ All the Talents’ destitute : 

Then when their country goes to pot, 
Should they be pleased or should they not ?¢ 


a 
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*** The tide of success, (as tar as Britain is individually concerned, ) 
has been uninterrupted since the commencement of the Regency ; 
and in the East, (as Lord Minto observes) ‘ we have not an eneiny or 
a rival from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Horn.’ 

‘+ It is stated in the newspapers, that this gentleman, in the course 
of the debate in the Commons House of Parliament, on Wednesday, 
January Oth, expressed himself to the following effect; ‘ the great 
object of Buonaparte was said to be the acquisition of ships, colonies, 
and commerce, and that he would never make peace till he had eb- 
tained them: If (said Mr. Whitbread) this be the sole Obstacle to 
Peace, Would to God, Buonaparte had Colonies ! Would to God, that 
he had Commerce !” a 

+ Though the author of this Poem is by no means inclined to 
prefer the Grey and Grenville Administration to the present one, 
(indeed he confesses his inclinations in a slight degree lean to the op- 
posite side) yét not wishing to appear deficient in candour he puts 
the above questions to his Readers, for them to auswer at their 
leisure,” : 
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Nought can their steadfast minds subdue ; 
Nor Proffer'd Place, nor Ritland llue. 
To rule the Regent and the nation 

They had a wonderous inclination ; 

And made a very fair proposal, 

T’have every thing at their disposal ; 

But his consent they could not get ; 

No wonder then they fume and fret, 

And are in such a grievous pet! 


The poem ends with a very pretty ode to Concord, which, we are 
informed, was a school exercise, ‘ in days of yore,’ on the following 
thesis, 

** Concordia, res parvee crescunt.” 


which is the motto, if we mistake not, of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company, once archly translated by some wag, ‘* Nine Tailors make a 
moan.’ 
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Things by their Right Names; a Novel. By a person without a name. 
Robinson. 2 vols. boards, 10s. 6d. 1812. 


THESE volumes, which are dedicated ‘‘ to the dethroned sovereign, 
Truth,” possess the merit (not a very usual one in works of this class) 
of strenuously and ably supporting the interests of morality‘and_reli- 
gion. Their success, however, would be greater, had they been writ- 
ten with more vivacity. The history of Caroline Fitzosborn is inte- 
resting ; the work displays considerable discrimination and distinct- - 
ness of character ; the incidents are neither forced nor unnatural ; 
poetical justice is strictly awarded ; notwithstandiug which the whole 
is much too heavy for a novel. The “ person without a name” is 
not without talents ; and we should be glad to renew our acquaintance 
with him ; though we confess we would rather encounter him in the 
garb of an essayist, thdn in that of a dealerin fiction. ~ 


Gotha; or, Memoirs of the Wurtzburg Family; founded on facts. 
By Mrs, S . 2 vols, 13s, boards, Chapple. 





Tue plot of this romance, though without novelty, is tolerably well 
constructed ; but, in incident, character, and style, the work is truly 
insignificant, and altogether unworthy of either analysis or criticism. 
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An Essay, tending to shew the Impolicy of the Laws of Usury. By 
Andrew Green, L. L. B. 8vo. Pp. 20. Cradock and Joy. 1812. 


Tue author argues with considerable clearness and ingenuity against 
the existing laws for fixing the legal rate of interest ; and he contends 
that capital, like every article of commerce, should be left open, to be 
employed to the greatest advantage, in other words, to be advanced at 
the greatest interest, which its possessor can procure for it. While 
we admit that Mr. Green argues the point with ability, and even, take 
ing the justice of his premises for granted, draws very forcible con- 
clusions, yet, so much practical utility has evidently been derived from 
the restriction imposed on the cupidity of monied men in this particue 
Jar, that we should be very loth to see it sacrificed to any theoretical 
Motion, however plausible, or however pregnant with prelable benefit, 
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Mrs. Rennell’s Address to the Ladies of the Committee, for conducting 
the Female Central School on Dr. Bell's Plan, at Winchester. 


———- 


To the Editor. 


' Sir, 

The following Address by Mrs. Rennell, the lady of the learned and 
the very Rev. the Dean of Winchesier, to her colleagues who, with 
her, superintend the Female School, recently established at Winches- 
fer; isso highly creditable to her understanding, and so honourable 
to her feelings, that L am persuaded it wil) afford you much pleasure 
toinsert it in the next number of your Review. From the conclud- 
ing passage of the Address, it is to be inferred, Mrs. Rennell’s plan has 
not been. unanimously approved of by the Committee; it has, how- 
ever, to the satjsfaction of the subscribers, been adopted by the majo- 
rity, andit is to be huped the two or three ladies who so unexpectedly, 
it is said, hesitated to give it their sanction, will, on mature deliberation, 
think it at all events deserving of one year’s trial, especially as it does 
not appear they had prepared any other plan to be acted upon by the 
Committee in its stead. 

[tis with peculiar satisfaction 1 acknowledge the obligations the 
Hampshire Society are under to Mrs. Rennell, for her indefatigable 
exertions to give effect to its great and important objects, and I trust 
her example will influence many other ladies in, and near Winches- 
ter,to becowne fellow labourers with her,and to imitate her most exem- 
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plary conduct.—I could name other ladies of the committee to whom 
the society owe much, but it is not necessary on this occasion. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
“* LADIES, 

*€ We have voluntariiy taken upon ourselves the task of superintending 
and conducting the Central School established for Girls in Winches- 
ter, upon the System promulgated and practised ly the Rev. Dr. Bell, 
and are therefore, I apprehend, bound to adhere as closely as possible 
to his mode of tuition in every department of the school. This will, 
I hope, plead my excuse for explaining to you in this nianner the mode 
of conducting a workine scuvor on his plan, for which he has as 
yet drawn up no precise rales, yet I understand a method has been 
adopted under his eye in the Military Girls’ School at Chelsea, where 
300 children are so organized. Of his system, in the whole, and in 
its several parts, I profess myself an hamble and sincere admirer, and 
a warm friend to its universal adoption. ‘The National Society for 
the Education of the Poor in religious and useful knowledge, of which 
we are a branch, have directed the strict adherence of its members to 
this system in the schools with which they are connected, as being 
that system which is best calculated to promote the ends of the Society, 
namely, to diffuse Christian knowledge and practice, order and regu- 
larity among the Poor of the kingdom. Dr. Bext, in his ‘ Instruc- 
tions for conducting Schools on the Madras system,’ has declared, 
* that the system rests on the simple principle of tuition dy the scho- 
‘ fars themselves ; and it is its distinguishing characteristic that the 
* school how numerous soever, is taught solely by the pupils of the 
‘ Institution under a single Master or Mistress, to whom, by multi- 
‘ plying their ministers at pleasure, it gives indefinite powers.’ ‘This - 
system has been tried in various schools in different parts of the king- 
dom within the last few years, and has succeeded in every instance 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of all those who have superintended 
them, not only in the ease with which children previously knowing 
nothing have been instructed, but the astonishing rapidity of their 
progress in what they afe taught. Hitherto the system has been con- 
fined to reading, writing, and religious instruction; but I humbly 
conceive it may with equal success be introduced into female schools, 
in the instructions to be given them in needle and other works suita- 
bie to the age and condition of life of the children. For instance, as 
in the reading school, so in the Working school, let the scholars be 
divided into classes, each class being kept to a particular sort of work 
till guite perfect in it, and having a teacher attached to it conversant 
in the work to be taught to that class; and, as in a numerous school 
there must be many classes (no gitl being able properly to teach more 
than ten or twelve) it is mot necessary that the teacher should be ac« 
quaintedwith any work beyond that of ber class, and when another is 
found, on due examination, fit to supply her place as teacher, she may 
be put into the next class as a scholar, which will ensure a thorough 
knowledge of every part of the work taught in the school, and the 
most industtious and attentive girls will be certain of becoming in 
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their turns teachers, as well as being scholars in the several classes. 
When they have duly artived, by gradually passing through the vari- 
Ous Classes, to the first or head ciass, they will be under the immediate 
direction and instruction of the Mistress, who will employ them in 
various sorts of work, and will select from them such Assistants or 
Ushers as she finds requisite for her greater ease in conducting the 
school. ‘This system will, as Dr. Bell observes, * hinge on the 
teachers of each class ;’ whose places must therefore be rendered an 
object of emulation. ‘They must not only be capable of teaching the 
work, but must be steady good girls, who are to note down any idle- 
ness or improper behaviour in their class, and inform the Mistress of 
it, who should immediately inflict the punishment for that fault pub- 
licly, to deter others from committing the same. The-teachers must 
likewise report to the Mistress those who are most industrious and ate 
tentive in their class, and she should reward them as publicly as she 
punished the others: thus they will advance inthe good opinion of 
their school-fellows before they become teachers. As in Dr. Bell's 
system of reading, ‘ nothing is to be passed over till perfectly known, 
Jet it occupy what time it may ;’ soin the working system, | propose 
that DO girl quits her-class till she is quite perfect in what is taught in 
that class, and can do it Ly herself and for herself; as soon as this is the 
case, she shall, after being examined by the Visitor, be put up into a 
higher class ; so thatit will depend upon a girl’s industry and disposi- 
tion how long or short a period she will be going through the working 
system of this school. 

‘« This system is now commenced at the schoo] ; but as in the first 
organization of so numerous a school of children, nearly of the same 
age and attainments, much time is requisite before a system can be 
fully brought to perfection, I trust we shall all unite in endeavouring 
to follow, as closely as possible, the plan now laid down, as being 
formed upon the ‘ Madras system of tuition,’ which this school is 
bound to adhere to, according to tue directions of the Bishop of this 
Diocese, under whose immediate patronage it was instituted. 

‘* T have been induced to write this Address, in order to explain dis- 
tinctly to every member of the Committee,the plan upon which I have 
organized the Working school, and to express my wish that it should 
continue to be acted upon for one year from the last Anniversary Meet- 
ing, and I hope that its effects will then be found to be of great advan- 
tige to the children, and ease to the Mistress, ajid tothe Visitors. Ifit is 
not, I will readily embrace any other digested plan which shall be 
thought more useful. In the mean time, I have only to solicit the 
pardon of those whom I address, for the trouble I give them, and to 
assure them that it is uot my wish to give offence to any one by taking 
upon myself more than a due share in this work of ‘charity, and I am 
convinced that | need not entreat their co-operation with me in endea- 
vouring to make these poor children good and usefulsisters, daugh- 
ters, wives, and. mothers, upon a plan that promises satisfaction and 
ease to all those concerned in it.” 


No. 170, Vol. 42, dugust, 1812, Ff 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin. 

Sir,—Convinced that you are alive to the dangers that threaten the 
established church, I forward the inclosed correspondence, which ap- 
peared iv the Gloucester Journal of 10th August, 1812, and trust that 
you will give it greater publicity by insertion among your miscellane- 
ous correspondence. It gives me the highest delight to see one bishop 
do his duty, in an open, manly, and conscientious:manner ; the reply 
of Mr. Thos. Commeline, requires no comment. 

The same newspaper contains an advertisement, calling a meeting 
of the members of the society for promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
order to establish a diocesan committee ‘This public mode is highly’ 
commendable, and worthy of being followed. I notice this circum- 
stance, in hopes that the example will be imitated by other towns, 
and not, as I am ashamed to say, is the case in this town, meet ata 
private gentleman's house, as though the members were ashamed of 
what ought to be their greatest boast, the support of the established 
church. 

I remain, your's, 
) R. J. 
Birmingham, 
Aug. 12, 1812. 


To the Editor of the Gloucester Journal. 

Sir,—The following papers being of a public nature, to prevent 
misinformation, or misconception, the insertion of them in your papet 
is requested. 

August 5, 1812. 


To the Lord Bishop, of Gloucester. 
Gloucester, July 31, 1812. 

My Lorp,—A great number of gentlemen resident in this city 
and county, being particularly anxious that a society should be esta- 
blished in Gloucester, in aid of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the Dukes of Norfolk and Beautort having each had the goodness 
to accept the office of president, we, the undersigned, take the liberty 
of applying for the honour of your name as a vice-president, and 
humbly hope that an undertaking of such acknowledged utility will be 
favoured with your lordship’s countenance and support. 

Ii being intended that a general meeting of the county on this sub- 
ject shall take piace, if possib!e, in the course of next month, an as- 
surance of your Jo:dship’s consent to this application, will greatly 
contribute to expedite the actaal commencement of the proposed in- 
stitution, 


Thos. Commeline, : Abr, Saunders. 
Wm. Fendail. David A, Saunders. 
Wm, Montague. Richard Raikes. 
John Turner. Wm. Bishop. 

M, Stephens. 





P.S. The honour of your lordship’s reply, we request may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Montague, in Gloucester. 
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Mr. Mayor,—TIam this dxy honoured with a letter, signed by your- 
self, and by eight other nost respectable gentlemen, 

The purport of the letter is to intimate, that his grace the Duke of 
Norioik, and his grace the Duke of Beaufort will be presidents of a 
society, which is to be established in this couuty, in aid of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. ‘Tbe compliment of being a vice-president 
is paid me. I return thanks for that compliment, but beg leave to 
decline it. 

From two societies already estab ished, viz. ‘ ‘The society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowle dee,’ and ‘ the society for propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ great spirtiual advantages are already diffused, 
not only over this kingdom, but also in every quarter of the globe ; 
through the distribution of bibles, accompanied with prayer books, 
and the appointment of ministers capable of explaining the holy 
scriptures. 

I humbly conceive those two societies have claims on the clergy of 
the establishment, for all the pecuniary aid and mental exerticn which 
can possibly be contributed by them, in support of those ancient and 
chartered societies, 

Iam, Mr. Mayor, 
With high respect for yourself, 
and the Gentlemen Subscribers, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
GEORGE ISAAC GLOUCESTER. 
Gloucester, August 4, 1812. 


To the Printer of the Gloucester Journal. 


Sir,—Two letters on the subject of the Bible Society, having ap- 
peared in the Gloucester Herald of this day, one of them addressed to 
me, officially, by the lord bishop of the diocese, I beg leave to state, 
(in order to prevent misinformation ot misconception, as well as to 
satisfy the minds of those gentlemen with whom I had the bonour of 
acting in this business,) that, so far from their having been published 
with my approbation, I was never even consulted upon the subject, 
and was for the moment as much at a_ loss to account for the source, 
as I still am for the motives, of their publication. 

Lem, Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
THOS. COMMELINE, 


Gloucester, Aug, 8, 1812. 


Restoration and Conversion of the Jews. 


Mr. EpirTor, 
The ready insertion with which you have favoured speculations 


upon the subject of prophecy, a subject certainly the most interesting 
at the present day, emboldens me to invite once more the attention 
of your readers. 1 am ready o admit, however, that the present 
@ssay may by many be considered a little fanciful and visiomary ; and, 
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though for my own part, I think otherwise, yet, as no important matter 
is concerned, it may suffice if it be thought merely amusing. 

From Dan. xii. 11, we may fairly gather the conversion of the 
children of his people takes place thirty years after the destruction of 
the infidel king, or the great image, in the last beast: thirty years 
after the 1200 years, which commenced ( we must assume the de- 
monstrated calculations of Dr. Faber) in the year of our Lord 606, 
and which of course are finished in the year 1866. The national 
conversion of the Jews will thus be brought A. D. 1896. Now this 
is at least most curious, that in the year 1897 B. C. the angels jour- 
neying to the destruction of Sodom, and the cities of the plain, pro- 
mised to Abraham that Sarah, his wife, should immediately conceive, 
and beara son. The consequence was, that Isaac was born, and 
God's covenant ratified by the promised seed in the year’1890. B.C. 
From this timé to the visit of the Gentile wise men of the East, 
who worshipped the young child in the manger, as the light to the 
Gentiles, the knowledge of the Lord was exclusively enjoyed by the 
family of Abraham. For 1806 years before Christ, this family were 
the only worshippers of the true God, In the year 1896 after Christ, 
they will once more return to their allegiance. 

Let us now compare Judges vi. 36, &c. Gideon had received a 
sign from the angel of God by the fire from the rock, which burst 
forth at the touch of the rod, and while the ange! vanished from his 
sight, consumed ia a moment the offeted flesh.ani unieavened cakes. 
Gideon, however, unreproved by God, speedily demands from him 
another sign of a very peculiar nature: ‘ If thoa wilt save Israel 
‘ by mine hand, as thou hast said, Beho!d I will put a fleece of wool 
‘ onthe floor; and if the dew be ou the fleece only, and if it be 
‘ dry upon all the earth beside, then shall I know thou wilt save by 
* mine hand, as thou hast said, and it was so! We should have 
imagined that Gideon might have been a¢ ast satisfied with signs. His 
heart was overruled to ask another. He demanded that for the same 
time he might see the fleece dry, aud the earth wet with dew. And 
* God did so that night: for it was dry upon the fleece only, and 
‘ there was dew on all the ground !’ 

Now, when we consider‘the glaring superfluity even of the first 
sign, the extraordinary and unreproved demand for a varied repetition, 
and the peculiar nature of the sign required, we. must conclude that 
some latent import lay under these expressive emblems. Again, when 
we remember that the dew and living water are declared by Sir J. 
Newion, and all commentators to be emblematical of the pyre doc- 
trines and graces of the spirit, we cannot fai! to conclude that in this 
fleece was the house of Israel, that for that time, in which this tae 
mily exclusively evjoyed the privileges of the church, for the same 
time, should these privileges be the exclusive property of the Gentiles. 
As, however, there is no stress laid upon the exact hours or minutes 
in Gideon's two nights, there seems no necessity for pushing the em- 
blem to express precisely the same numher of years, for the Jewish 
privation and enjoyment of the church, J add this suggestion, be- 
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cause Iam willing to avoid a troublesome ahd doubtful discussion 
upon the exact correctness, cither of the common Christian era, or 
of every part of this calculation. If it be suggested, however, that 
the promise was made to Abram, when upon the ordinance of cir 
cumcision his name was changed to Abraham, long before Isaac's 
birth, I would reply, as we subsequently find Abimelech, a worship- 
per of the true Ged, and even receiving divine communications, 
the knowledge of the Lord was not yet become the exclusive property 
of the family of Abraham; nor consequently the fleece yet upon the 
floor, and all the earth dry. 

I am, indeed, on the other hand, inclined to conceive that the fleece 
might not properly be on the floor until Gen. xxii. 15, when the 
angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven the second time, 
and formally renewed the covenant in Isaac. Isaac at that time was 
certainly above thirty years old, and having been the exact representa- 
tive of the Lord, ‘ provided as the lamb for the burnt offering,’ was 
probably in his thirty-third year, at which age was Christ crucified, 
Thus from this time to the coming of Christ were 1803 years. 
The thirty and three years of our Saviour’s life may then be consider- 
ed as common to the Jews and Gentiles. The Gentiles had already 
come and worshipped : the pre-christian dispensation, peculiar to the 
Jews, was nct yet, however, abolished. Such is the presumed inter- 
val between the wringing of the fleece when it was found full of 
the dew, and the placing it again upon the floor. At the crucifixon 
of our Saviour, the Jews, however, cast themselves out of the 
church, as anation, and have never since been visited by the dew of 
God's grace. For the same number of years, even 1863, in which 
they nationally and exclusively enjoyed the privileges of the church, 
are they to be nationally deprived of all communion. To A. D.33, 
when the Jews formally declared that they would not have this man to 
reign over them, and when the commission was given to go and preach 
to all nations, add then the appointed hours of the Jewish apostacy, 
and we are still brought to an agreement with Danie! in the year 1896. 
However fanciful this speculation might be accounted, if it stood 
unsupported by other prophecies, yet, as it stands supporting and sup- 
ported by both Daniel and St. John, it may merit no small share of 
attention. One commentator has argued to the same conclusion 
from Rom. xi. 30.32, that it is to be expected that the Jews should 
remain in unbelief as long as the Gentiles did. 

‘The Jews, indeed, may ere this era, have been restored to their 
land. Ere this, the isles may have waited for them, the swift mes- 
sengers of the land beyond the rivers of Cush, and the ships of ‘Tar 
shish ; and the sons of Israe! may have been brought from afar to the 
Land of Promise. But they are converted after their restoration: the 
latter event cannot be far distant from our own times, and the pure 
power of the present day may be destined to afford the facilities, and 
protect the execution of the project. 

Lhe Jewish people are now in rapid increase in consequence of the 
toleration they now enjoy, and in this people, moreover, may soon 
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be-found not only a nation of tradesmen and merchants, but all the 
members of a well-formed body politic. We may find them fit to 
cultivate and defend a land, which they may gain by their own mili- 
tary valour, Our active enemy has been forging weapons, which 

may be used against himself; be bas endeavoured, and with much 
success, to make the Jews agriculturists, and to turn their attention 
to arts and handicrafts ; he has forced them to become soldiers, and 
ordered an exact estimation to be taken of their numpers both in 
Europe, and Asia. Among all the favours which the French empe- 
ror has bestowed upon this people for the evident: purpose of making 
them subservient to the execution of some great project, he bas, 

nevertheless, increased against them the rigour of the military con- 
scription. By an edict he forbade the admission of any sufstitute for 
a Jew ; and this isa man who has not often seemed actuated by mere 
caprice. ‘There must be a latent design adequate to the interest he 
has taken in the affair of this singular people. A great number of 
them actually serve in his armies, several are in stations of military 
. command ; and even six years back two had risen to the rank of chiefs 
of Lattalions. 

Now, that France has been meditating some grand object to be 
effected by Jewish instrumentality, is most evident ; and it surely can- 
not be doubted that he bas been proposing to avail bimselt of te firm 
expectation of this immensely rich, and theretore, as it may eventually 
be found, most powerful people, to be restored to their former land, 
His grand Parisian Sanhedrim, representative of all the Jews in EKu- 
rope, must have had a commensurate object 5 and we may be assured, 
that independently of the acknowledged vast importance of Judea, 
under the power of an enterprising people, the baughty conqueror of 
Europe keenly feels, and would triomph to retrieve, the disgrace of his 
ignominious abandonment of the east. War upon war has hitherto 
delayed the prosecution of his favourite plan, but the idea will pro- 
bably be resumed—and if so. will, I apprehend, be foiled again. 
The eye of Europe will day by day be drawn to fix more atiention on 
the political importance of the Jews and their promised land ; the 
continental powers may do,, what togland could not do for the Jews, 

call councils and Sentedrims, aud organize their return ; may edu- 
cate a people for the exclusive possession of a land of their own ; 
may make them artizans and craftsmen, and husbandmen, with habits 
and talents not unsuitable to their profession ; may make them, 
moreover, able sold’ers. as a militia, at least, to aid in the defence of 
their land. All may thus be prepared ; but the bonour of the com- 
pletion of this great work will not be lett to the enemies of God, 
The ancient prophecies assure us a thousand times that a pure power, 
a maritime power, a power of the North are eventually to be made 
the political regenera! ors of Israel. 

Ish jl only add one or two remarks to the old observations,—as 
thev have little or no landed possession, in any country, they have 
little interest in any particular country.. They are generally consi- 
dered by law, and they invatiably consider themselves as Aliens and 
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foreigners : their wealth lies in money and jewels ; and they may con- 
sequent'y transfer themselves and their property with the greater fa- 
cility. Add to mee that the heart of the whole house of Israel, as the 
heart 6! one maa, is in eager expectation of return ; and their desires 
must uecessari!y have received additional vigour from the cruel treat- 
ment whic) they hove es perienced. ‘They carry on a correspondence 
with each other throughout the whole world, and, consequently, even 
indenendent of the Parisian Sanhedrim, will be universally aware 
Where circumstsaces begin to favour their return. They are, more- 
over, already in actnal possession of a national language and charac 
ter, for a great part of them speak aud write the Aatbbinical Hebrew, 
as well as ive languege of the countries of their residence. This isa 
cireumsiauce which may wonderfully facilitate their return and ese 
tablishment, anu on their conversion the promulgation of christianity 
wn every nation Gnd tongue. Tt vill enable them to concert measures 
respecting their return ; it will preclude the manifold inconveniences 
which might arise on the confusion of tongues on the universal col- 
lecuion into the Land of Promise, and will supersede the necessity for 
anotber Pentecostal miracle, when the word is once more sent forth 
from Jerusalem. At this time, indeed, will be the real fulfilment of 
Joel i: 28, 30. The lesser effusion of the spirit was but a type of 
the greater one we expect, All ears will hear tongues speaking, in 
e:ery language, the wonderful works of God ; all hearts will feel 
the fulness of the spirit. We behold already the infancy of events, 
the glorious maturity of which will be seen by the eyes of our children, 
Scarcely shail even this generation pass away, until all these things be 
fulfil! ed. 

1 hope in conclusion, Mr. Editor, that these ideas are not alto- 
gether visionary : but if such they actually be, I hope some of your 
correspondents may be found, as able as willing, to cheék by confu- 
tation the further diffusion of opinions, which have no foundation 
in the sc:ipture of iruth. 

1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


oe ——_ -———_— ee ~_—— —s — — 
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ON THE FALL OF BABYLON. 
By a Young Gentleman, late of Saint Mary's College, Winton. 


“© Rise Mede and conquer ; o’er Assyria’s land, 

«« With sword of vengeance, and an out-stretch'd hand ; 
‘¢ Jehovah guides thee !—spread thy banners bright, 

«« Like a red meteor on the mountain’s height. 


—— 


mee 


ee 
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*¢ Sound the loud clarion ; from ten thousand bows 
‘** Pour the dark storm-of battle on thy foes : 

** The Lord hath said, and shall it not be done ? 

** No remnant shall be left of haughty Babylon. 

** Thron’d on the tempest, whirlwinds his attire 

** Whose voice is thunder, and whose breath is fire ; 
** His vengeful spirit shall before thee pass, 

‘*« And break thy iron bolts, and bow thy gates of brass!” 
The prophet spoke, but Israel’s harp unstrung 

By Babel’s stream, on willows dark is-hung ; 

Nor deigns to sound beneath a captive hand, 

The song of Sion ina stranger land, 

‘* Ye warrior spirits, who in days of yore, 

** (Ere Israel turn’d, her idols to adore)> 

** Witb helms of flame, and adamantine shields, 

* Kept the night watch in Jordan's palmy fields ; 
** Whose spears of lighting blasted the proud boast, 
** Of Egypt's squadrons, and Assyria’s host, 

With mournful sighing, if ye linger still, 

*¢ By Hedron’s brook, or Sion’s holy hill ; 

** If still ye sit on Tabor’s lofty brow, 

*¢ Tuning your wild harps to the dirge of woe ; 

“* With louder impulse strike the awful lyre, 

** Let indignation every chord inspire ; 

** Insulting victor, do’st thou smile to see 

** God's chosen race the prey of misery ? 

** Son of the morning, though thy soul has said, 

** On Israel’s‘neck in triumph will I tread.” 

The glory of her God shall be reveal'd ; 

And nations know Jehovah is her shield ! 

Lordly the banquet, stately was the cheer ; 

The minstrel’s flattery sooth’d the monarch’s ear : 
*« O king ! for thee yon glitt’ring planets roll, 

*« Thy footstool earth, thy canopy the pole ; 

** For thee the spirits of the ocean tread, 

** The oozy deep, and search the pearly bed ; 

** Beauty for thee, in Ophir's treasure glows, 

** Beams in the sun, and blushes in the rose ; 
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«¢ Thy royal nod yon vaulted skies shall bow, 
« A king of gods, a deity below.” 
A God! a God? the servile crowds reply, 


And echo baok the harper’s minstrelsy. 

From golden bowls, they quaft the sparkling wine, 
The unhallow'd spoils of Israel’s plunder’d shrine. 
«« Fill high the bowls,” the daring monarch cries, 
(Pride swells his soul, and flashes in his eyes) 

‘© For surely these a nobler use afford, 

‘« To deck our banquet, and adorn our board, 

** Than vainly bright the trampl'd shrine to grace, 
“* Of Israel's God, and Israel’s feeble race. 

‘© How vain his might ! their gold his votries gave 
‘© To deck those altars which he could not save.” 
He spake—but horror chill’d each trembling guest, 
Their hair grew stiff, their hearts sunk in their breast ; 
Dim burn’d the lamps, till suddenly a light, 

Flam‘d like the bright-hair'd meteor of the night ; 
Amid the fire a hand was seen to gleam, 

Then vanish'd, quicker than amidnight dream ; 

A bloody scroll the livid flame display’d, 

But al] around was smoke, and murky shade. 
Mysterious warnings shake the monarch’s soul, 

His cheeks are bloodless, and his eye-balls roll. 
Fain would he fly—where’er he turns his eyes, 
The burning characters before him rise ; 

He hears a yoice which none but him can hear, 

In sounds terrific thund’ring on his ear. 

«© Justice and might to Israel's God belong !” 

And “ mercy,” ‘* mercy!” faulters on his tongue ! 
«« Arise, ye priests, Chaldean sages say, 

** Whose spells the pow’rs of air and earth obey ; 
‘© Whose was the hand, that wrote upon the wall, 
«© When blaz'd the red light streaming through the hall ? 
«¢ What voice shall tell! what mortal pow’r reveal, 


*¢ The deed of fate; those mystic signs conceal ? 
ce 


His be the prize (that awful secret told) 
A robe of purple and a chain of gold; 


‘ee 
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«© Exalted o’er his peers, on him shall wait, 

«* The pride of empire, and the pump of state.” 
The white rob'd Magi, matter’d many a rhyme, 
And thrice they turn’ them to the eastern clime. 
They tried each charin, they tried each potent spell, 
To read the wand’ring stars, and cail'd tne aid of Bel. 
No spir t answer’d, from the mountain brow, 

Spake in the blast, or rautter’d from below. 


Despised Tsrael ! from ‘oy tribes shall rise, 





A inan of Cod, a prophet of the skies ; 

Elijah’s spirit o’er his holy head, 

Like dews from heav'n, her dove-Jike wings hath spread 
Daniel shall speak, to him alone ‘tis given, 

To read the awfal characters of heaven. 

*¢ ‘Thy gifts [ heed not, king, no chain of gold 

«¢ My neck shall grace, no robe my limbs enfold ; 
«© Yet will I speak ! Hast thou so soon forgot, 
© Jehovah's vengeance, and thy father’s ict ? 

** A savage, amid savages he lies, 

** The earth his bed, his coverlet the skies ; 

“* Till meek he bends beneath the chast'ning rod, 
** And owns the righteous judgments of his God. 
“* In contrite grief, the Lord beheld him bow, 

*¢ The arm of mercy warded off the blow. 

“« But thou hast lifted up thy soul in pride, 

“* Thy voice the God of Israel has defied ; 





‘© Profan’d his vessels, and his shrines o’erthrown, ’ 
*« And bow'd to idol forms and gods of stone. 
‘** Know then, the Lord has weighed and found thee light, 
“€ Destruction rides upon the wings of night ; 


‘“* The storm of vengeance on thy head descends, 

** The God of justice wills, and Israel's cause defends. 
“« Thy sway is gone, thy iron sceptre broke, 
** The golden city stoops beneath the yoke ; 
** The Median foe her glories shall confound 

«© And hurl her cloud-cap't turrets to the ground.” 

He spake, that warning voice was heard in vain, 

The ear of kings lists but to flatt’ry’s strain ; 
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So with the murmur of each transient blast, 

Fools vainly think the mutt’ring tempest past ; 

Till on the bosom of the night it sweeps, 

And ‘whelms the shatter'd vessel in the deeps. 
Hush'd is the night, o’er Babylon's high tow'ts, 
el’s golden spires, and Ninus’ regal bow'rs. 

The pallid moon, her splendour half conceal'd, 

Dim ‘mid the rolling clouds displays her shield ; 
O'er terrac'd groves with dubious radiance plays, 
And pendent gardens glimmer in the rays ; 

Tis silence all, save where they still prolong, 

In frantic revel'ry the midnight song : 

Regardless stil], while wrapt in murky glooms, 
Destruction broods, and spreads her sable plumes. 
Lo! where the silent ministers of fate, 

Move in dark pomp of milisary state: 

No voice ! no sound !—so nature seems to pause, 
Ere gaping earth extend her rav’ning jaws, 

The grave of nations !—hush'd the pregnant gloom, 
The calm of death, the silece of the tomb ! 

Roll back thy waves, Euphrates, backward fly, 

The Lord hath spoken ‘* be thy channels dry.” 
Down the deep bed, they move with measur’d stride, 
The quivered squadrons, thro’ the archway glide. 
Sound an alarm ! uplift thy regal brow, 

Grasp the strong buckler, draw the twanging bow. 
They come ! they come! hark to their brazen wheels, 
Hark to the cymbal's clash, their clarion’s peals ! 
How shall this son of dalliance take the field ? 

How shall! his nerveless arm the falchion wield? 

He falls, the pageant f des, and melts away, 

Like adim vision at the break of day. 

Take up thy harp, O Israel ! wake the strain, 
With songs of triumph, sweep the strings again. 
How art thou fallen, thou radiant son of light, 
Whose arm has hurl'd thee flaming from thy height ! 
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On the Anniversary of the Birth-Day of the late Right Honourable 
Willian Pitt, the 28th of May, celebrated at the London Tavern, 
on the 16th of June, 1812, 
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And quench’d thy beams in darkness, ne'er again, 
To lift the blazing terrors of thy reign 

O’er haughty Babylon! Proud queen, thy foe, 
Exulting Israel, smiles upon thy woe : 

No more her sons shall crouch beneath thy feet, 
And half the work of vengeance is complete. 

The day shall come, when desolate aijone, 

Deserts thy kingdoms, solitude thy throne ; 

Thou sitt’st in sullen grandeur of decay, 

And hear’st the tyger howling for his prey. 

The rank grass waves along thy tott’ring walls, 

The fox looks out amid thy desert halls. 

For there no way-worn pilgrim rests his head, 

No wand'ring Arab there, his tent shall spread ; 

But fell Hyenas, on the traveller scowl, 

And grimly pacing to the pale moon how! ; 

Thy sedge-crown'd flood round bending ruins creep, 
With sounding wings where herns and bitterns sweep 
And stil] as time, with silent pace steals by, 


_Crumbled in dust, thy ruin mocks the eye ; 


‘Tis gone! *tis nothing ! on the desert land 
In curious search I see the traveller stand, 
He muses long, and ‘‘ is each vestige gone— 
*€ No remnant left of haughty Babylon >” 


I 


When PITT’s the theme each British heart must feel 
A grateful sorrow, and a patriot zeal ; 
Sorrow that he, whose wisdom sav'd the State, 
Was doom'd on earth to such a transient date ; 
A patriot zeal his virtues to revere, 4 
And fondly emulate his bright career. " 
Heav'n that inspired the Legislative frame, 
Which bears our venerable ALFrep’s name, 
That plan of well-pois’d order which alone 
Protects at once the People and the Throne, 
Heav'n gave us PITT to guard the sacred dome, 
And keep from force and fraud fair Freedom's home. 
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When, under Liberty's polluted name; 
Rush’d Anarchy, with her destructive flame ; 
When all around was horror and dismay, 
And ancient thrones were levelled in a day ; 
When e’en to us the fell delusion spread, 
And, with mad rage, to innovation led, 
On Truth’s sure base he took his glorious stand, 
And turn’d the storm from Britain's happy land. 
Then be our grief with this fond hope allay'd, 
While here again we hail his aweful shade, 


That, though betray’d or crash’d by hideous Gaul, 


State after State in mean dejection fall, 
Amid the wrecks as Brrratn firmly thrives, 
PITT on her rocky bulwarks still survives, 
Benignly sanctioned by th’ Almighty will, 
The Guardian Genius of his Country still. 

But shall we close the tributary lay, 
Nor sigh for Worth untimely snatch’d away ! 
Lamented Percevat, whose direful fate 
‘Th’ historic Muse with sorrow shall relate !— 
An Orb, as all were emulous to own, 
That, mild and clear, with steady lustre shone ! 
Yet Hope ence more should mitigate our woe, 
For since he steer'd his public course below, 
With Pirr his matchless model and his guide, 
Warm in the sympathy of patriot pride, 
Haply we now their mingled influence feel 
In fost’ring cares for Briraty’s lasting weal. 


ee 
Matt. xxv. 34—40, 
Proper for a Charity Sermon, 


Ah, had we known a favoured birth 
When Christ the Saviour liv’d on earth ! 
Oh, to bave sooth’d his pangs below ! 
Where can we seek or serve him now ? 


Turn, and that fainting wretch behol} : 
Haste, give, ere half his tale be told : 
Hunger and thirst in proof agree— 

It is the king himse]lf—'tis he. 


Haply from distant region come, 
Far from his friends and cheerful home ; 
Slow is the weary stranger’s tread, 
Nor knows he were to lay his head : 


His naked feet the way has worn, 
His head is bare ; his raiment torn ; 
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When nakedness and went we see 
Now all cotispires to prove—'tis he. 


Mark the sick prisoner’ s sunken eye, 
His ghastly took, his deep-drawn sigh, 
Would you the Saviout'’s presence win ? 
Fly ; the deep dungeon enter in. 


The naked cloth'd, the bungry fed ; 
Pillowed the weary stranger's head ; 
The sick relieved ; .the prisoner free 
‘* Truly, ye did it unto me.’ 





COOKING A BISHOP; 
A NEW POPULAR SONG, 
For the Antijacolin Review.’ 
In the reign of Orv Motz, as in hist'ry we're told, 
Our laws were infring’d by decrees of the Pors ; 
Our property purchas’d with Catholic gold, 
And our Clergy, like Onions, hung ten on @ rope. 


Our Bishops and Deans, and nobility good, 
Were carted to Smithfield, ‘midst blackguards and drabs ; 
Where her majesty’s* roasting-jack, constantly stood, 
And the Bishops were roasted like. so many crabs, 


In her zeal to fulfil the commands of the Pope, 
Mary banish'd compassion away from her tripe ;t 
Advance'd by her hangings, the pieces of rope, 


. And thought, as we're told (tho’ falsely let’s hope,) 


Less of burning a Bishop, then lighting a pipe. 

But disease, and the doctors, at length put an end 

To the lite of OLp Mo tt, and the Protestant fears : 
She’s gone to the shades her assistance to lend, 

Where the rivers are brimstone—the water-falls—tears. 


Tue Pore shall no more to mankind be a stain, 
Since each one is free to pursue his own plan : 
Heav'n surely can feel no delight in our pain, 

Or be pleased with a stink, from the roasting a man. 


Let each one in quiet maintain his religion, 
For now there’s no fear of a jail or a rope ; 

Or of being truss'd up like a duck, or a pigeon, 
And roasted alive for not pleasing THE Pops. 


Since such is the happy estate of our Isxe, 

Let's beware to whose steerage we trust our old bark ; 
Or the Carnotic C= os in our faces may smile, 
And give us a damnable poke in the dark, 





* The gibbet. 
+ Bowels of compassion. 
$ ‘* Rising up like.a sweet smelling Savor before the Lord.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue literary world will immediately be gratified with the publica- 
tion of the valucble Apversaria of the late Proressor Porsen. 
They consist of the notes and emendations on the ditlerent Greek 
Poets, which were the fruits of the learning and sagacity of the first 
Scholar of his age. At all periods of his life, Porson was in the 
habit of noting down his restorations of corrupt passages, and the 
grounds of his opinion, in the ms argins of books, and in copy books, 
or loose papers. After his death, “the whole ‘of these precious re- 
mains were purchased Of his executors by. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. This Society, anxious to satisfy the public curiosity, as well 
as to consult the fanie of their late illustrious Member, by the publi- 
cation of this collection, committed to Proresson Monk and Mr, 
Bromrie.p, tie charge of extracting, and editing, whatever was fit 
to meet the publiceye. These gentlemen have been above two years 
occupied in the task, and have now completed a voluine, containing 
all that was left by Porson, concerning the Greek Poets. His obser- 
vations are digesied and arranged by the editors, in the mode most 
convenient to the reader ; and an additional value is given to the 
publication, by two copious Indexes; one, of the avthor’s emended 
or illustrated, the other of the subjects treated. The volume is not 
a large one, but the matter contoined init, if expanded in the ordi- 
nary mode adopted by Casau/on, B ntley, Da: UES, the kenaer, Ruhnken, 
éSc. in their Miscellaneous Wor cs and Epistcla Critica, would ill 
many volumes. In the correctious of the fragments in <Athenceus, 
Porson bas given specimens of his critical acuteness, aided by his 
astonishing memory and Jearning, that exceed al! belief. And 
greater number of those inieresting remains of the Greek stage, are 
in this publication resiored to their original purity, than has been 
effected by the whole host of Critical Scholars, that the last two cen- 
turies have produced. His book is beautifully printed at the Cam- 
bridge University press, in Greek Types ordered expressly for this 
purpose, and cast ater the models given by the late Professor 
himseit. 

Next month will be ready for delivery, the fifth edition of Da- 
vis's complete and easy ‘Treatise on Land-surveying, by the chain 
cross and offset statfs ouly: in four parts, to which is now first added, a 
Supplement, contaiiing the methods by the Plane Table and Theodo- 
lite, with directions for conducting subterraneous surveys: the whole 
revised, corrected, aud greatly enlarged throughout, with a number of 
additional diagrams, plates, and a portrait of the author, 

The first number of Dr Farre’s Morbid Anatomy of the Liver, 


will appear in the course of next month. ‘The work will be in atlas 
410. illustrated by highly-fintshed coloured evigravings. 


Ju the course of the present month, a new work will be published, 
in three voluuies, Syv. illustrated with maps, under the title of Ship» 
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wrecks and Disasters at Sea; or Historical Narratives of the most 
noted calamities and providential deliverances which have resulted 
from maritime enterprise, with a sketch of the various expedients for 
preserving the lives of mariners. 

A new edition of Sir George Stuart Mackenzie's Travels in Ice- 
land, is in considerable forwardness. 

In October will be published, a work upon the prophecies, entitled, 
England safe and triumphant ; or, Researches into the Apocalyptic 
little book. “2 vols..8vo. By the Rev. Frederic Thruston, M. A. 


Messrs. Longman and Co, have nearly ready for publication, Engrav- 
ings from Srecimens of Moxsip Parts, preserved in Mr. Charles 
Bell's collection, Windmill Street, and selected from the divisions 
inscribed Unerura, Vestca, Ren, Morposa kt Lw&sa; containing 
Specimens of every disease which is ‘attended with change of struc- 
ture in these parts, and exhibiting the injuries from the Bovcie, 
Carueter, Caustic, Trocuer, and Lirsoromy knife incautiously 
used. 

The Work will be published in four fasciculi, of ten plates 
each, in folio. , The first and secand fasciculi, will contain speci- 
mens of diseased Urerura, and of the canal injured by operations, 
with plans to direct the use of instruments. 


The Rev. Mr. Anstis, of Bridport, will publish early in the month 
of September, a small Tract, entitled ‘‘ A Reformed Conmunion 
Office for the Administration of the Christian Eucharist, commonly 
called the Lord's Supper, &c, &c. ‘To which is prefixed, An Jntro- 
dactory Discourse, explaining the trae Nature and Design of the 
Lord’s Supper.” 


The Travels of Professor Licfirenstrin, in Southern Africa, 
during the years 1803, 4, 5, and 6, are nearly ready for publication. 
They are translated from: the German, by Anne PLumprae, and will 
form one volume in 4to. accompanied by engravings, from drawings 
taken on the spot. 

A second edition of Miss Bunwey's “ Traits of Nature,” and 
also of her Geraldine Fauconberg,” will be published ina few 
days. 

> 

A new edition of the “ Grave,” and other Poems, by Ronertr 
Beair, as collected by Dr. ANpgRsoN, witha biographical and critical 
Preface, corrected and enlarged by the original editor ; and engravings 
from designs, by Uwrns, is in the press at Edinburgh, 


” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





R. F. E. is informed, that our reasons for objecting to Paley’s Moral 
and Political Philosophy, as a class book for students, will be found 
detailed, at some length, in one of our early volumes, to which we 
cannot immediately refer, 
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ACKLAND, Mr. remarks on his 
miscellaneous poems, 506 to 309. 
Advice, a word of, to certain deba- 
ting houses in Westminster, 111. 
Agriculturists, useful hints to, 406. 

Alarm, a timely one, 110. 

dinevicans, a new spirit observable 
among them witlin these few years, 
156—On a curious proposal late! Ay 
made in the Onited States, 157. 

Amesbury, Curious piece of antiqui- 
ty are! in the neighbourhood 
of, : 331. 

Amiens, observations on the peace 
of, 162. 

Ancient Reliques, or delineations of 
monastic, castellated, and domestic 
architecture, &c. considered, 381 
—Euumeration of their contents, 
ibid—Remarks on the plates, and 
on the merits of the publication, 
385, S86. 

Anecdote of Louis XVth of France, 
not generally known, 403. 

Arminius, renrarks on his publication 
on the reinstatement of the com- 
mander-in-chief, 70. 

Arnot, Mr, observations on his ad- 
dress to the British Nation, on the 
accession of the Prince Regent, 
188-—His observations on the Spa- 
nish cause, ibid.—On the Irish 
union, 189. 

Arts and Sciences, poem on the pro- 
gress of the, 70. 

BABYLON, poem on the fall of, by 
a young gentleman, late of Win- 
chester college, 459. 

Sarbauld, Mrs. observations on her 


poem called “ Fighteen-hundred 
and Eleven,” 20/—Extracts there - 
from with the observations of the 
Monthly Reviewers thereon, 204 to 
209, 

Batavia, remarks on the unhealthiness 
of the climate of, with a description 
of its situation, &c. 50, 3i—Re- 
marks on its churches, 56—De- 
scription of the women there, ibid, 

Bellamy, Ictter controverting his no- 
tion of the Trinity, 519. 

Bellingham, observations on the al- 
leged insanity of, inthe murder of 
Mr. Perceval, 396. 4013. 

Dible, the different interpretations of, 
according to the different classes of 
Christians, 243-—~ Observations on 
the different languages into which 
itis stated to have been translated, 
by we Bible Society, 255—Further 
observations, with an enumeration 
of several of those languages, 265. 

Bible Society, correspondence re- 
specting, 454. 

Bill, sketch of one intended to be 
brought into parliament, of a very 
remarkable and dangerous tenden- 
cy, 330 — Remarks on it, 331 to 
334. 

Biography, most valuable branch of 
described, 

Blair, Rev. David, observations on 
his Universal Preceptor, and on his 
Models of Letters on Famiiiar Sub- 
jects, 303. 

Bonzes, in China, curious descrip- 
tions of, 410,411. 

Bowes, Andrew Robins: n, Esq. de- 
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scription of his life, and that of the 
countess of Strathmore, 145-—His 
marriage to, and subsequent iil- 
treatment of Miss Newton, 144— 
His courtship and marriage to the 
countess, with some account of a 
singular duel, 145 to 147— His con- 
duct afterwards, 149—Lines writ- 
ten by the countess on the mar- 
riage,150——Concluding observations 
on the infamy of his character, 
151. 

Brady, Mr. observations on his Cla- 
vis Calendaria; or a compendious 
avalysis of the calendar, 225—Va- 
rious interesting articles quoted 
from it, 226 to 286—Concluding fa- 
vourable remarks on the merits of 
the work, 236. 

Bread, important discoveries of sub- 
stitutes for flour in the making of, 
hed to ade. 

Breton, Mr. his history of China, its 
customs, arts, manufactures, Xe. 
qo. 

Bridei, remarks on his Le Petit Rhe- 
toricien, 75. 

British: Spy, letters of the, 356—Com.- 
mencement of one of them on elo- 
quehec, 387 — Another description 
of two eminent political opponents 
in America, 38f—Remarks en the 
prevalence of infidelity there, 503 
-— Concluding remarks on those iet- 
ters, 395. 

Britins, St. remarks on, 254. 

Britton, Mr. remarks on his ‘* Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great [ri- 
tain,” 54— The author's explana- 
tion ofthe object of bis work, ibid. 
—Olservaticns on the plaics, 55— 
Conclading remarks, 57. 

suonaparte, accurate sketch gf his 
character, 74—Epistle from, 111— 
Reply froma certain baronet, ibid, 

Byron, Lord, obseyvations on his 
* Cuilde Harold's Pigrmage” a ro- 
maunt; and other poems, 3$45— 
Hero of the piece described, 345 
—Extract in Allusion to the con- 
vention of Cintra, 548 — Passave 
extracted, equally remarkable for its 
beauties and defects, 8350 — The 
opening of the second Canty, 353 
~The anthors observations on the 
fair Sex censured, $55— Various in- 
teresting extracts, 946, 557 — Ob- 
servations on the Author's notes, 
S58—Literesting letter written by 
the audher at Athens, exhibited as 





Index. 


a specimen’ of his literary attain- 
ments, 560 to 365. 

CABANEL, Mr, his elegiac tribute 
to the memory. of Mr. Perceval 
considered, 426. 

Cameleen, his letters considered, 
316. 

Canning, Mr., fallacy of his reasoning 
on the Catholic question considered, 
219 to 22%, 

Cantabrigiensis, his letter on the res- 
toration and conversion of the Jews, 
455. 

Caraccas, town of described, 126— 
Inhabitants of the country, 150— 
Keflections on the civil war there, 
15:—The revolutionary Junia, re- 
marks on, 135—Promiment fea'ures 
of the revolution there, described, 
135. 

Catiolics, continuationof remarks on 
a consideration of their claims, 14 
—Contenis of the third chapter, 
ibid—OFf the 4th, do.—With some 
judicious observations on the veto, 
16—Of the sixth, 17—Of the 7th, 

vith important remarks on the re- 
volution in England—Tie real ob- 
jcet of their claims, 19—Contents 
ot the &th chapter most important, 
ibid—The alleged imfallibility of 
the decrees of their general councils 
considered, 20 and ¥1—Remarks on 
a treatise drawu up by a professor 
in the college of Maynooth, ¢2— 
Important avowal of the intolerant 
and persecuting spirit of the Ro- 
mish church by one cf its Bishops, 
27—The political character of their 
religion considered, 28 — Contents 
of the 9th and 10th chapters, 29— 
Address from an English Catholic 
to his brethren on emancipation, 
190—Kemarks on the attempts at 
their emancipation, and onthe dar- 
gers to be apprehended therefrom, 
vi8—Vioient proceedings of their 
committee at Dublin considered, 
2v1. 

Cheimstord, letter on the meeting of 
the Bible Society there, 108. 

Chinese, observations on their man- 
ners and amusements, 39 — Their 
feasts to the Devil, 40—Description 
of their young women, ibid—Re- 
natks on two young Chinese men, 
who studied in France, 409, | 

Christchurch, Hants, description of 
the priory there, 382. 

Churchill, Charles, pathetic appeal ou 
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behalf of the grandaughter or, 
104. 

Churchmen, observations on the pro- 
bable etiects of thew union with 
Dissen'ers, 287, 

Clarke, Dr. observations on his speech 
at Cambridge, o» the subjectof the 
Bible SOCICLV, Ld 

Clergy of the Established Churci— 


Vindication of, from a charge of 


inertuess atid misconduct, 49— 
Close union amvungst iiem recom 
meuded, 51. 

Colonies, the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain with respect to those couquer- 
ed from the enemy considered, 
185. 

Comimon council, eloquence of de- 
scribed, 77—Jts proceedings on the 
qnestion respecting the National so- 
ciety, 79—Speeches of the various 
members commented on, 79 to 84— 
‘That of Me. Waithman considered 
at length,84 to 87—Observations 
on his abuse of the established cler- 
gy, 87 — Result of the question, 
bb. 

Cooking a Bishop, a song, 446. 

Cooke, Mr, observations on his ser- 
nion, preached at Birmingham, tor 
the benefit of the Bluc-coat Charity 
School, 158—is observations on 
the children of the profligate peor, 
ibid. — Execcllent remark of, 159— 
Extract, descriptive of his style, 141 
—His couciusion, 142, : 

Coventry caatroversy, letter to the 
Editor, in answer to. Defensor, on 
that subject, 8% to 95— Another, 
OL to 98. 

DICK DISTICH, the adventures of, 
considered, with an extract, 5v0. 
Distillation trom sugar, remarks on 
the conduct of the landed interest, 

on the subject ef, 75. 

Doddington, remarkable case of the 
rector of, 3i4. 

Dress,forcible observations on the mv- 
dern alteration in, amou, gentle- 
nen, 72. 

Drury’s Resurrection, or the Drama, 
versus the Menagerie, a poem, «on- 
sidered, 291—The opening passage 
extracted, “92 — Another, ¢95—- 
Error of the writer, 294—Conclu- 


ding remarks, 295,296. , 


EASi INDLES, observations on the 
want of churclres there, and on 
some attempts about to be made for 


spreading the gospel in these terri- 
tories, ios to 107. 

Edinburgh, observations on some 
thouglits on Lue means of preventing 
evils similar to those which oc- 
curred tiere at the commmence- 
ment of the present year, 312. 

Eloquence, remarkable instance of, 
in an obscure clergyman, Sy. 

Latertatimenis, enormously expen- 
sive ones given by our ancestors, 
described, 220. 

Essay, teresting one, recommended 
to a particular class of Cliistians, 
be “) 


Established church, consideration of 
certain remarks on the present state 
of the, and on the merease of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, 168 — ‘The au- 
thor’s ebsections to the prayeys for 
the sick, 109—To the funeral ser- 
vice, and to the prayer used at the 
churching of women, 170—His re- 
marks on tie misconduct of the 
clergy ceusnved, 171, 

FABER, Dr. letter on the subject of 
his interpretation of the woman im 
the Revelations disputed, 520. 

Falconer, Rev. Mr., observations on 
a sermon preached dy him at Ox- 
ford, 420. 

Fatal Love,or Letters from aVillage, a 
1ovel, Considered, 207 —Literesting 
letter transenbed, ibid, 

Fouthiii Abbey, Waltshire, describe 
ed, 172—H1s beautitnl grounds, 173 
—Observations on its architecture, 
174— Ow its extraordinary high 
tower, 175—Its iuterior described, 
176— 4 hint to the proprictor, 177. 

Foot, Jesse, esq. lis lives of A. R, 
Bowes, Esq. aiid the Countess of 
Strathmore, considered, 145. 

French Wines, observations on their 
quahtties, with rciereace ty the wines 
of Portugal, 11. 

French revolution, remarks on the ra- 
pidity of its progress, and termina 
tion in the present goverpment, 
105. 

GLOUCESTER, Bishop, letter from 
him to the mayor ot Gloucester, in 
reply tu au application respecting 
the Bible Society, 455, 

Goldsmith, Rev. Mr. observations on 
his Grammar of British Geogra- 
plivy, 196—bject of tue work, 197 
—Extract shewiig We great utility 
of the work, ibid —tiss view of the 
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wealth of the British Empire, 198 
to 201. 

Gotha, or Memoirs of the Wartzburg 
Family, considered. 430. 

Great Britam, some curions particu- 
lars relative to the present wealth 
of, 198. 

Gregor, , Dr. remarks on his letters to 
a triend on the evidences, doctrines, 
and duties of the Christian Reli- 
gion, 28¢ — Singular acknowledg- 
ments by him respecting Dr. Paley, 
£85 — Occasion of the writing of 
these letters, 284—Contents of the 
first volume, ibhd—Qootation trom 
his letter on the authenticity of the 
scriptures, 285 — Contents of the 
2d volume, 87 —~His charge against 
the Bishop of Lincoln, ibid—Re- 
marks on the work, 290. 

Grecn, Mrs. observations on her sati- 


rical poem, called Good Men of 


Modern Date, 562. 


Green, Mr, his essay on svteneyp 4 od 


the laws of usury considered, 

Grenville, Lord, r ‘marks on a ~ re- 
volution in his sentiments respect- 
ing Catholic emancipation, 195. 

Greck, some observations on the mo- 
dern, 362 to 304. 

HENRY Villth, anecdote of him 
and the monks«f Waltham Abbey, 
56—Another respecting the abbot, 
57. 

Hinckley, John, Esq. remarks on his 
porm called,“ Emancipation, or the 
complaint answered,’ 66--Extract, 
67. 

Hijits to all classes, on the state of the 
country m this momentous crisis, 
considered, 72 to 74. 

Hodghin, Joun, remarks on his run- 
ning-hand copies, and on his intro- 
duction to wriimg, 304, 

Hodgson, Rev, Mr. observations on 
his considerations respecting the 
Kritish and Foreign Bible Society, 
279 to ge. 

Huss, Jotin, diabolical proceedings of 
the council ot Constaiuce towards 
him, 23. 

JAMES 1d, observations on his en- 
deavours to subvert the Protestant 
religion, and the laws and liberties 
of this kingdom, 18. 

Java, Sketches of the island of, 29— 
Diversion of the emperors describ- 
ed, 57—Extraordinary anecdote of 
aman and a tiger, 38—Policy re- 
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commended to the government thege 
towards the native princes, 39. 

Jews, letter on the restoration and 
conversion of, 435 to 439. + 

INCOME TAX, remarks on the pre- 
sent scale of, 183—-Equitable classi- 
fi ation of, recommended, ibid. 

Ireland, remarks on the late increas- 
ed export of grain from, 10 — Im- 
portant calculation of the extent of 
agricultural improvements practi- 
cable there, 15 — Remarks on the 
nature of the Pope’s supremacy 
there, 13. 

Irish peasantry, observations on the 
wretched state of the, 8. 

Irish antiquary, ridiculous mistake of 
one, 414. 

KUGAN, Mr. remarks on his new 
Dialogues in French andEnglish,77. 

LEASES of FARMS, hints for im- 
provement im the granting of, 11. 

Lincoin, Bishop of, remarks on his 
charge to the clergy of his diocese, 
at the triennial visitation in 1812, 
— On the subject of Catholic Eman. 
cipation, S65—His opinion _ re- 
specting the recent establishments 
for the education of the poor, 366 
— His remarks on the principles of 
toleration, S68—AInteresting ex- 
tracts, 368 to 379—Emphatic con- 
clusion ot his charge, 8369—remarks 
on the beneticial ettects likely to be 
produced by it, 380. 

Lines, proper fora charity sermon, 
445. 

Liturgy, observations on the necessity 
of its being distributed in all cases 
with the Bible, 239—On the proba- 
bility of attempts in Parliament for 
its abolition, and on the conse- 
quences of suen a measure, 250. 

London Merchants, observations of 
one on commercial terms of peace 
with France, and our resources, 
809—Important remarks extracted 
therefrom, 510—Another on the 
subject of French wines, in compe- 
tition with those of Portugal, 311. 

London Newspapers, observations on 
the manner in Which they are con- 
ducted, 313. 

Lysons, Rev. Mr. 


remarks on his 


sketch of the life avd character of 
the late 
Esq. 1. + 
MARSH, Dr. remarks on his ipquiry 
into the consequences of neglecting 


Charles Brandon Trye, 
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to give the Prayer Book with the Nezotiation, remarks respecting the 


Bible, 236—Mis objections to the 
union of churchmen with dissenters, 
238—His observations on the opi- 
nions of Dr. Clarke, 240—His” ob- 
servations on Dr. Clarke's speech at 
Cambridge, 245—His view of the 
measures of the revolutionists in 
the reign of Charles the first, for 
the abolition of the liturgy, 248.— 
His justifications of himself from a 
scrious misrepresentation, 53 — 
His reply to Mr. Vausittart, 254. 
256— His remark, which gave offence 
to Mr. Vansittart, considered, with 
his vindication, 258, 259—Huis de- 
fence oi himself against the attacks 
of Mr. Dealtry, 261—!tis appendix 
to his Inquiry, giving an account of 
all the translations of the Serip- 
tures, °63—His answer to Mr. Van- 
Sittart’s second letter, 268 — His 
remarks on the number of Bibles 
printed by the Bible Society, and 
that tor promoting ChristianKnow- 
ledge, 270—Gentle castigation in- 
flicted by Lim en a celebrated Me- 
thodist, 271~--Excellent answer to 
another of Mr. Vansittart’s argu- 
ments, 275. 


Maud, wife of Henry ist, account of 


her piety, with some Latin lines 
written on her, 55. 

McMahon, Colonel, observations on 
the cruelty of his case, 74. 

McHenry, Mr. favourable remarks on 
his new Spanish Grammar, 76. 

Ministry, congratulatory rematks on 
the formation of the present one, 
224. 

Monkeys, singular utility of, in China, 
412. 

Montgomery, Roger de, his monument 
described, 385. 

Monthly Reviewers, remarks on their 
observations on Mrs, Barbauld’s 
poem, 205 to 709. 

More, Sir Thomas, anecdote of his 
family, 27. 

Moruing Chronicle, specimens of the 
prophetic and patriotic spirit of, 
186. 

Morpeth Castle, Northumberland, 
deseribed, 538. 

Mower, Mr. remarks on his publica- 
tion called the Welsh Mountaineer, 
299. 

NAUCLERUWS, his account of the ine 
creasing Trade of Liverpool, 317. 

Navy, an appeal to the, 187. 


late one. ~10. 

Nelson, Rev. Mr remarks on his peb- 
lication, called, “ Yhe Christian 
Scheme,” Ac. vo%, 203. 

Newcastic upon Tyne, interesting 
account of the ancient castle there, 
340, 

Notiuugham and Manchester Riots, 
principle to which they are attri- 
butable c msidered, 599, 

November, the mune of that month 
amoung the Anytu-Saxons, ¢v6—RKe- 
marks on the custom of salting 
meat for winter provision, formerly 
so Common, With Interesting anec- 
dotes, ibid, 2.7—Etymology ofthe 
‘Term, 22: 

OLD DRURY, an heroic addrecs to, 
cousidered, }15—Apostiophe to,ibid. 
—EExtiects, from 4i6 to 419, 

Ordeals, different kinds of, formerly 
in use, deseribed ,254 to e506. 

Orders in Council, Remarks on the 
late suspension of the, ¢93. 

Ordwation, among the Welsh Metho- 
dists, what it is, 45. 

Osteology,. observations on a recent 
publication ov the subject of, 296. 
PAINE, Thos. cause of his favour- 
able reception by a certain class 
in this country, considercad, 398. 
Party Revengé, remarks on the 
spirit of, existng in this country, 
with its melancholy efleets at for- 

mer periods wstanced, 408. 

Peace with France, remarks on a 
pumpblet on that and other sub- 
jects, 161.—Just proposition con 
tained thercon, ibid. 

Perceval, Right Hon. Spencer, an 
epistic to, Gd—).ctler on a meeting 
of the corporation of Ipswich on 
the recent assassination of, 105 
— Lines on the subject, 109—His 
character as a statesman vindicated 
from the reflections of Marquis 
Wellesley, w.th an eulogium on his 
general claracter, gi4—Peem from 
a widowed mother and her children 
to lus memory, 334—{ uisory re- 
marks occasioved by lis assassina- 
tion considered, 595 to 408—His 
observations on the Catholic claim 
427, 428. 


Phillips, Mr. observationson bis poem * 


called’ the Emerald Isle, 152—His 
immoderate partiality towards the 
Trish considered ibid.—His opinion 
of the Union, 1: 3—IJlis compliment 
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to Mr. Sheridan, 154—Fuarther ex- 
tracts, 155 to 158--His lines, in al- 
lusion to a French invasion, 152, 

159—Concluding ‘Remarks on his 
language, 160. 

Pitt, Mr. poem on the anniversary of 
his birth- “day, 444, 

Porson, Professor, observations on 
an intended edition of his Adversa- 
ria, 447. 

Pott, Archdeacon of St. Albans, re- 
marks onhis charge to the clergy 
of his archdeaconry, being a com- 
parison of the state of the weather, 
compared with that of those who 
enjoy the blessings of the gospel, 
160—F xtracts therefrom,i61 toi66. 

Prayer Book and Homily Socicty, 
consideration of the reasons’ for 
establishing one at the present time, 
5235 to 525. 

Prince Regent, observations on a re- 
view of his conduct, 195—Ohbser- 
vations on the abilities of the au- 
thor, 196, 

Proprictory Chapels, remarks on the 
evil consequences attending them, 
118. 

REFLECTIONS, on passing events, 
considered, 74. 

Reformation of the House of C'om- 
mons, &c. ~—i, ines respec tine, 110. 
Religion, its effects on morals eousi- 

dered, 407 

Kennell, Mrs. her address to the ladies 
of the committee for conducting 
the female charity school on Dr. 
Bell’s plan at Winchester, 451. 

Revolutionary Principles, observa- 
tions on their effects on the moral 
character of the British nation, 505. 

Riding on Sundays, custom of, cen- 
sured, 64. 

Rousseau, ridiculous assertion of, 411. 

SACRED Meditations.and devotional 
hymns, kya Layman, considered, 
with a ape chnen.gs. 

Schism, observations on the sin of 328. 

Scriptures, St. Paul's opinion on the 
evil effects of a wrong interpret ta- 
tion of them by the vulgar, 
Recent important discovery cor- 
roborative of the truth of the 5. 

Semple, Mr. observations ou his oe ‘etch 
of the present state of the Cara- 
eas, 1¥5—HLlis deseriptions of the 
lite of asailor, eminenily jost, 124, 


V4 


tv5—Of the town of Caracas, 1.6 
—Concluding remarks on the many 
merits of this work, 158. 

observations on the tucreas- 


Servants, 








Index. 


ing insolence and licentiousness of, 
400, 

Shrove Tuesday, observations on the 
origin of the term, 230—On the 
origin of the practice of cock- 
throwing on that day, 251, to 255. 

Somers, Lord, observation of, parti- 
cularly important at the presc at mo- 
ment, 567. 

Speculation, observations on the pre- 
sent extravagant spirit of in the 
commercial world, and on its con- 
sequences, 401 to 403. 

Stephenson, Rev. Mr, remarks on his 
two sermons, preached at Bishop 
Wearmo uth Be urch, on ‘Trinity 
Sunday, 1812, 424. 

Stockdale, Miss a, reniarks on her elegy 
called, ** tie Widow and her Orphan 
** family,” 68. 

Stokes, Dr. remarks on his twelve 
sermons, with a description of their 
subjects, 62. 

Storer, Mr. remarks on his description 
of Fonthill Abbey, 172—Observa- 
tions on the plates thereon, 177. 

St. Quintin, remarks on lis new 
grammar oft the French language,75. 

St. Paul’s Epistte to the Romans, re- 
marks on a paraphrase on, - with 
reference to the Calvinistic con- 
troversy, 58—The author’s remarks 
onthe i impe fection of the tenses in 
the Hebrew language, 60—Kecom- 
mendation of this purapbrase, 02. 

Strachan, Rev. Mr. excellent address 
delivered by him at tie annual exa- 
mination of his school at the town 
of Cornwatl, Upper Canada, 

Strathmore, Couniess of, see Bowes. 

St. Peter, remarks on, with a con- 
sideraiion of the alleged supre- 
macy ofthe popes, as derived trom 
him, and observations on the papal 
Tiara, 229, 250. 

Ssum Cnique, or the Rights of 
the Sovereign and Wrengs of 
the Subject, a Letter, considered, 
70—The author's opinion on the 
subject of the abolition of Sinecure 
places considered and approved, 
ibid. 

TEA PLANT, mode of gathering and 
preparing it in Clana, 411 to 414. 
Theatre, observations on the present 
state of, with remarks on the na- 
ture and issue of the QO, BP. contest 

at Covent Garden, 291i. 

The State Doctors; or a Tale of the 
Times, a poem, considered, 484— 
Extracts therefrom, 424 to 426. 


95, 
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The Christian Reader's Guide, a pub- 
lication, considered, 65—The se- 
lection conside red, ibid. —F ‘allacy of 
the author's concluding remark 
pointed out, 66. 

The Sentinel, or an appeal to the peo- 
of England, considered, 178—The 
Growth of sectarism considered, as 
to its canse, ibid. to 180. 

“ The Welsh Looking Glass; or 
thoughts on the State of Religion 
in North Wales,” remarks on a 
tract so called, 42—Arrangement 
of the author, ibid.—The author's 
observations in his preface consi- 
dered, ibid. —His excellent remarks 
on * Schisin,” 45—On spurious or- 
dination, 45—On cletical miscon- 
duct, and its lamentable conse- 
quences, 47. 

The Young Man’s best Companion, 
remarks on a new work so called, 
76. 

The Times, or the Prophecy, a satiri- 
cal poem, considered, 115—His 
motto, and the opening lines of the 
poem, 114—HExtracts, 115 to 125. 

The Bar and the Tap, a poem, con- 
sidered, 335. 

The Early Friends of the Prince Re- 
gent, observations on a publica- 
tion so called, 190—The author’s 
remarks on the abuse of the Prince 
Regent by some of the opposition, 
ibid.—On Lords Grenville and 
Grey, and their adminstration, 191, 
193—On the letter of the two 
kings of Brenttord tothe Prince, 
191—On_ the coalition of Lords 
Grenville and Grey, 192. 

The conduct of Man, adidactie poem, 
considered, with extracts, 305, 50u. 

The Border Antiquities of England 
and Scotland, comprising  speci- 
mens of the architecture, sculpture, 
and other vestiges of former ages, 
&e. 557—Favourable observations 
onthe werk, $l’. 

Things by their right Names, a novel, 
considered, 450. 

Tithes, the ‘right of the clergy to 
them, vindicated,and the reluctance 
of the farmer to pay them account- 
ed for, 406. 

Trimmer; Mr. remarks on his further 
observations on the present state 
of agriculture, and condition of 
the lower classes in the Southern 
parts of fretand, &c. 8—His retice- 
tions onthe miserable state of the 
irish peasantry, ibid.—The great 


objects to the prosperity of Treland, 
according to the author, 9—His sys- 
tem of husbandry, and remarks on 
the supposed cause of the inferiority 
of Irish pork respectively. consi- 
dered, igz— Concluding remarks on 
the utility of his work, 14. 

Trye, Mr., late senior surgeon of the 
infirmary at Gloucester, observa- 
tions on a sketch of his life, 1—Flis 
family described, ibid. —Extracts 
from his Latin memoir of himself, @ 
—-His opinion and conduct respect- 
ing vaccine inoculation, 5 — His 
death, 4—Remarks on his medical 
character with an examination 
on the dificrent medical facts 
wrilten) by him, ibid—His ex- 
ccllont moral character, with ol- 
servations on several prayers com- 
posed by him, ibid—ITnteresting ac- 
count of his dying moments, 5— 
‘Two of his sacred compositions set 
forth as specimens, 7, 8. 

UNANIMITY im the Church, an ad- 
dress to the editors of the British 
review, on the necessity of, in cone 
sequence of their remarks on the 


Bishop of Londen’s charge, 420—. 


Extract therefrom, 420 to 492— 
Another, coutainmg some judicious 
and necessary admonitions on the 
encouragement of schism, &c. 422, 
Unicoin, remarks on the eclbrta* t 
of its existence, 129. 
VOLTAILRE;, fatal instance of an at 
tachment to his pernicious princi 
ples, and those of the modern 
French philosophists, 594. 
WAITHMAN, see Cemmon Council, 
Waltham abbey, some account of, 
—Anecdote of the Monks there, 
56, 

Warkworth castle, 
uc sc ribe “1, 41, 
Wellestey,Marquis, remarks on a col- 
lection “of t the correspondence and 
decuments tonching his preceed- 
ings with Lord Moira tn the re- 
cent endeavour to form an admi- 
nistration, 1°6—His refections on 
the late right honourable Spencer 
Perceval considered and ccusured, 
912—Further remarks on his con- 
duct during the recent administra- 
tion, 215 — On his speech on the 

Catholic Question, ea F 
Whitbread, Mr. o! ations on his 

speechat alate mecting at Bedford, 

respecting the ible Society, £51. 
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ACCOUNT of London Daily news- 
papers, O15. 

am OF the Island of Java, 
a9, 

Ackland’s Poems, 366. 

A few Reflections on passing events, 
74. 

A Call to Unanimity in the Church, 
420, 

Ancient Reliques of Architecture,581. 

A NewRenter’s address to Oid Drary, 
415. 

Anniversary of the birth-day of Mr. 
Pitt, 44 £. 

Appeal to the Navy, 187. 

Arnot’s address to the British nation, 
183. 

Authentic Correspondence and docu- 
ments, 196. 

BELLAMY’S Notion of the Trinity 
contioverted, 519, 

Bishop of Lineoln’s charge to the 
Ciergy ef bis Diocese, 565. 

Blair's Universal Preceptor, 503. 

—~—— Models of Letters, ibid. 

Border Antiquitigs ot England, and 
Seotland, 357. 

Brady's Ciavis Calendaria, 225. 

Deitton’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 
jt. 

Byron's Childe Harokls Pilgrimage, 
od. 

CABANELS Elegiace Tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Perceval, 426. 

Case of tie Kecior of Deddington, 
Si bh. 

Catiolic Question, 210, 

Cucinstord Bilne Seciety, 103. 

Civil and Mititary Sketches of the is- 
lawd of Java, v9 

Commercial Terms 


of Peace with 


France, Xe. 39, 
ConieonCounci and the National so- 
ciety, ‘7. 4 


Conduct of the Prince Regent, 195. 
Consideratious respecting the British 
aud Foreign Bible Society, 237. 

Cooke's Charity Sermon, 138, 

Cooking a Bishop, &c. 446. 

Correspondence between the bishop 
of Gloucester, and the mayor of 
that city, 434. 

Coventry Controversy, 88. 

Cnisory Remarks on the murder of 
Mr. Perceval, 595, 

Customs, Arts, and Manufactures, of 
China. 

DRURY’S Resurrection, 291. 

Dr. Faber’s Interpretation of the Wo- 
man in the Revelations, 520. 

EARLY Friends of the Prince Re- 
gent, 150. 

Epistle to the right honourable Spen- 
cet Perceval, 68. 

FATAL Love ; or Letters from a Vil- 
lage, 297. 

Folly and Criminality of Inquiring 
into Fu urity, 420. 

GOLDSMITH’sS Grammar of Geo- 
graphy, 196. 

Gotha; or Memoirs of the Wartz- 
burgh family, 450. 

Grandaughter of Charles Churchill, 
104. 

Green's Good Meu of Modern Date, 
302. 

Green on the Impolicy of the Laws of 
Usury, 451. 

Gregory on the Duties of the Chris- 
tian Relivien, 282. 

HINCKLEY’S Emancipation, &c.66. 

Hinis to a Classes, 72. 

Hodghin’s Running-hand Copies, 304. 

- Introduction to Writing, 





ibid, 
Hymn proper fora Charity Sermon, 
445. 
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INCREASED dock-duties at Liver. 
pool, 317. 

KUGAN’S Dialogues, in English and 
French, 77. 

LET ERS of the British Spy, 586. 

Le Petit Khetoricien, 75. 

Literary Intelligence, &c. 112, 335, 
447. 

Lives of Bowes, and lady Strathmore, 
145. 

Lyson’s Life of Trye, 1. 
MARSH onthe Neglect of giving the 
Prayer-Book with the Bible, 206. 
Marsh's History of the Trauslations of 
the Scriptures, ibid. 

Marsh's Letter to N, Vansittart, esq. 
937. 

Mc Henry's New Spanish Grammar, 
76. 

Mower’s Welsh Mountaineer, 299. 

Mrs. Rennell’s Address to the Ladies 
of the Female Central School, 4351, 

Murder ot Mr, Perceval, 105. 

NELSON'S Christian Scheme, 202, 

ON Mr. Perceval, &c. &¢. 199, 

Osteologia: or Description of the 
Human Bones, 296. 

PAUL’S Epistle to the Romans para- 
phrased, 53. 

Peace with France, &c. 181. 

Phillips’s Emeraid Isle, 152. 

Pott’s Charge to the Clergy of St. Al- 
ban’s, 160. 

Prayer-book and Homily Society,393, 

Present State of the Established 
Church, 168. 

Prevention of Evils similar to those 
which occurred at Edinburgh, 312. 

Progress of the Arts and Sciences,70. 

QUENTIN’S new French Grammar, 
72. 
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REINSTATEMENT of the Com. 
mander in Chief, 70. 

Restoration and Conversion of the 
Jews, 455. 

Rey. Mr. Strachan’s Address, 98. 

SACRED Meditations, &c. 63. 

Semple's State of Caracas, 125. 

Serio-comical Letters on Education, 
316. 

Stephenson’s Two Sermons, 424. 

Stockdale’s Widow and Orphan fas 
mily, 68. 

Stoke’s Twelve Sermons, 62. 

Storer’sdescription of Fonthill Abbey, 
172. 

Suum Cuique, 70. 

THE Claims of the Roman Catholics, 
14. 

The Welsh Looking Glass, 49. 

The Christian Reader's Guide, 65. 

The Young Man’s Companion, 75- 

The Times ; or the Prophecy, 113. 

The Sentinel, or Appeal to the Peo- 
ple of England, 178, 

The Monthly Review, &c, 203. 

The late Negotiation, 210. 

The Adventures of Dick Distich,300. 

The Conduct of a Man, &c. 305, 

The Sin of Schism, 528. 

The Bar and the Tap, 335. 

‘The State Doctors ; or a Tale of the 
Times, 424, 

The Present ‘Times, &e. 428, 

ry’ , . 

Fie Fall of Babylon, 439, 

Things by their Right Names, 430. 

Trimmer’s present State of Agricul- 
ture in Ireland, 8. 

Two Letters froma True (viz an Or- 
thodox) Churchman, 88. 

WIDOWED Mother and her Chil- 
dren, 354. 
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